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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
For new combination of favorite foods 


Banana Salmon Salad 


rat te 


1 cup sliced or diced ripe 2 tablespoons chopped Combine bananas and pineapple. Add 
bananas* sweet pickle salmon or tuna, celery, pickle and salt. Mix 


(1 to 2 bananas) 11/ teaspoons salt together mayonnaise or salad dressing and 
% cup drained. diced oe ¥ a mustard and add to banana mixture. Mix 
va cup : 1 tablespoon mayonnaise lightly. Combine 2 or 3 crisp lettuce leaves 


pineapple or salad dressing to form a cup and arrange on each salad 
1 to 1% cups cooked, flaked 1 tablespoon prepared plate. Fill each lettuce cup with salad 

salmon or tuna mustard mixture. Garnish salad with crisp salad 
Ye to 1 cup diced celery Lettuce greens. Four to six servings. 


Salad greens for garnish *Use fully ripe bananas . . . yellow peel flecked with brown 


8 2); i 


ao | 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N.Y. 
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Audio-Visual 
Teaching Aids 
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NEW filmstrip lecture about man- 
aging the clothing dollar is now 
available. Dressing Well is a Game 
tells how to start with the clothes on 
hand and use them as the basis of an 
attractive wardrobe. Both home sewing 
and buying ready-made clothing are con- 
sidered as a means of building a ward- 
robe. Care is stressed as a way to make 
clothing look better and wear longer. 
The new 35 mm filmstrip, which runs 
about 18 minutes and is accompanied 
by a lecture, replaces a previous House- 
hold Finance filmstrip called What 
Shall I Wear? It is based on the book- 
let, Money Management—Your Clothing 
Dollar. Copies can be borrowed free 
from the Consumer Education Depart- 
ment, Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. ‘They should be reserved 
three weeks in advance. 


Protection from Bombs 
What measures should be taken to 
protect ourselves before, during and 
after an atomic bomb attack is the sub- 
ject of Pattern for Survival. This film 
runs 20 minutes and is available in color 
for $150 and in black and white for 


$100. Rental is $15 for color, $10 for 
black and white. It can be obtained 
from Marsak Films, 220 West 42nd 


Street, New York, New York. 


All Kinds of Families 
How families live the world around 
is the subject of Families of the World, 
a set of twelve filmstrips, each giving 
a picture of a rural family in a different 
country. The countries covered are the 
United States, England, Africa, China, 





Mexico, Japan, Pakistan, Egypt, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany and Italy. It 
18 a companion set to the People are 
People series. The price for the set of 
twelve filmstrips is $30 and they are sold 
by Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 
+1st Street, New York City 17. 


Articles on 
Audio-Visual Teaching 
Teachers interested in audio-visual 
aids as a tool of education will want 
to read the March 1951 issue of School 
and College Management. The lead ar- 
ticle, 86 Cents Per Student Per Year for 


Visual Education, describes the centra- 
lized Division of Visual Education in 
Cleveland. This 40-year-old system, the 
izrgest of its kind, has been the model 
for many other public school audio- 
visual programs. A second article dis- 
cusses the place of sponsored films in 
schools. It is written by Rita Hoch- 
heimer, assistant director of visual edu- 
cation of the New York City public 
schools and is condensed from Film 
News. She stresses the contributions 
which an industry can make to schools 
and lists characteristics of a good com- 
mercially made teaching film. 








TV Corner 


W ITH television sets occupying choice 


spots in increasing numbers of 
American households, the advent of 
homemaking programs was, as they say 
in the trade, a “natural for a TV 
gimmick.” 

Albert Weissberg of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, a graduate student working for 
his doctor’s degree in the campus 
audio-visual education program, was re- 
sponsible for the “gimmick” which 
made Syracuse University’s home eco- 
nomics TV program, Index for Living, 
an outstanding women’s show. _ Syra- 
cuse is one of the few colleges in the 
country with TV facilities and the only 
university to own and operate its own 
studio with a telecast outlet over a 
national network station. 

The twice-weekly Index for Living is 
unusual in that it ignores the “cooking 
school” approach and emphasizes con- 
sumer education. Corrine Murphy, 
a photogenic instructor of applied arts 
on the faculty of the College of Home 
Economics, acts as mistress of cere- 
monies. The series will probably run 
for at least one or two years. 

Index for Living gives the why’s as 
well as the how’s of household tips. 
In the field of foods and nutrition, for 
example, instead of showing how to 
bake a cake, Index shows its central 
New York viewers what is in the cake 
and why those ingredients eventually 


A scene from Dressing Well is a Game become a three-layer culintary master- 
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piece. For homemakers who want to 
fit into a size 12 or 14 dress, one of 
the series explained weight control, 
another diet and dental health. 

The household technology depart- 
ment cooperated with the TV staff to 
demonstrate to televiewers the proper 
techniques for selection of pressure 
cookers and electric irons. For another 
show home economics coeds and _ stu- 
dent cameramen from the campus 
studio were pressed into service to 
carry basketfuls of standard size pans, 
measuring cups and spoons from the 
home economics laboratories to serve as 
examples of correct baking equipment. 

Family life has been featured on 
many of the shows. A group of teen- 
agers sat before the cameras on one 
program and discussed the problem of 
family restrictions. Parents from the 
community formed a panel to de- 
termine father’s role in the modern 
home. At another time using inter- 
views and dramatic sequence, Index 
presented the problem of emotional 
tensions in the family and made sug- 
gestions for relieving them. 

Household economics had its days in 
the TV studio with shows on budget- 
ing the family income, what to expect 
from nylon hose, textiles, towels and 
synthetic fabrics. Although — student 
models were used for a fashion show on 
spring suits, the dialogue stressed not 
the where’s but the how’s in selecting 
warm weather costumes. On later pro- 
grams flat pattern designing, collar de- 
signing and sleeve fitting were explained 
for thrifty women who wanted to create 
their own spring fashions. 

Technical consultants from the home 
economics faculty are always given 
credit for their work in the telecast 
preparation, but seldom appear _be- 
fore the cameras. Miss Murphy's fre- 
quent guests include Syracuse citizens, 
a few faculty specialists and students 
from all campus colleges. All have 
helped to prove that the modern home- 
maker is interested in far more than 
new recipes. |. —By Mary L. Gitmour 


Bureau of Public Information 
Syracuse University 
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Come see us in Cleveland 


.. . say Ellen-Ann Dunham and her associates. Miss 
Dunham, new Director of General Foods Consumer 
Service, is shown above with (clockwise from lower left) 
Edith Briggs, Helen Thackeray, Barbara Brand, (Miss 
Dunham), Martha Kelly and Leurean Petitt. 


These representatives from the Consumer Service 
staff (the staff that personifies Frances Barton), will be 
on hand to greet you in Booth # 262-263 at the annual 
A.H.E.A. Convention in Cleveland, June 26 to 29, 1951. 


They’ll have lots of new ideas to show you. They’re 
eager to meet you and talk over mutual home economics 
interests. Do stop and see them. 


And come visit our new kitchens in New York! 
Every day is “open house” at the General Foods Con- 


JUNE, 1951 


sumer Service Department (250 Park Avenue, New 
York City). 


Won’t you drop in for a visit . . . see the brand-new 
test kitchens in operation . .. meet and chat with some 


of the 35 home economists in our Consumer Service 
Department. 


They’re always ready to help you—in person or by 
letter—with any food or laundry problem you may have. 


GENERAL FOODS 
CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








eoeNEWS NOTES... 





appointment of a new editorial advisor, Dorothy M. Schnell, Chief of 


Teve- month PracticAL HOME Economics is proud to announce the 


the Bureau of Homemaking Education in the State Department of Edu- 


cation in California. 


Until Mrs. Schnell became Chief of the Homemaking Bureau in January 
1951, she had been an assistant professor of home economics in charge of 
teacher education in Santa Barbara College of the University of California. 

A native of Kansas, Mrs. Schnell received her B.S. degree from Kansas 
State Teachers College and holds her M.S. degree in homemaking education 


from the University of Minnesota. 


Her experience in the field has been 


varied. She taught vocational homemaking in Waterville, Kansas for three 


years. 


Then upon completion of her masters served as assistant teacher 


trainer at the North Dakota Agricultural College. From there she went to 
Texas State College for Women where she supervised student teaching in 


the senior high school. 


nomics education at the University of Minnesota. 


Characteristics of Adolescents. 


Later she was a research assistant in home eco- 


She is the author of 


Both from her broad professional experience and as the mother of a 
seventeen-year-old daughter, Mrs. Schnell brings great understanding to her 


new position in California. 


We feel it our good fortune to be able to wel- 


come Dorothy M. Schnell to onr advisory board and to have the benefit of 
her advice on editorial plans for PRACTICAL HOME Economics. 





Future Homemakers te Meet 


Two leadership training conferences 
for Future Homemakers of America are 
scheduled for this summer. One, for 
members living west of the Mississippi, 
will be at Association Camp in Estes 
Park, Colorado, June 18 through 22. 
The other, for eastern FHA members, 
will be held at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, July 2 to 6. 

Both conferences will have the same 
theme: Leadership Training Today 
Brings Happier Homes Tomorrow. 
About 280 teen-age members and 70 
adult advisers will make up each group. 
The aim of the meetings is to help 
delegates, most of them local or state 
FHA officers, to make the most of their 
leadership qualities and to acquire ideas 
by which members back home can im- 
prove themselves and FHA. In addi- 
tion, new national officers for the 
school year 1951 and 1952 will be 
elected. 


Japanese Women Visit USA 


Six Japanese women leaders recently 
visited the United States to study the 
work done by women here. They w2re 
particularly interested in the opera- 
tion of the extension service. The tour, 
sponsored by the Far East Command, 
lasted through February, March and 
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April. Under the guidance of Ruth 
Ethridge of the Mississippi Extension 
Service, the group spent two weeks in 
Washington, a month in Mississippi, 
three weeks at Cornell University and 


LES ER LET EET ES 
* 


Dates to Remember 


June 14—Flag Day 

June 17—Father’s Day 

June 26-29—Forty-second annual con- 
vention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


July 1-7—National Education Associa- 
tion, San Francisco 

July 4—Independence Day 

September 3—Labor Day 

October 9-12 — Thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association, New York City 

November 4-7—National Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association meeting, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

November 12-14—School Food Service 


Association, Cleveland 


* 
Dn ee ee | 


the remainder of the time in four west- 
ern states. In addition to studying 
extension methods and learning about 
home economics research and practical 
applications of the results, the women 
conferred with representatives of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor and the League of Women 
Voters. During their brief stay in New 
York City, the group visited PRACTICAL 
HoME EcoNomIcs. 


30,000 Foreign Students Here 


A record high of 30,000 foreign stu- 
dents are pow studying in United States 
colleges and universities, the Institute 
of International Education reported re- 
cently. Engineering is the subject most 
popular among this group, with the lib- 
eral arts and social sciences in second 


-and third places. About 13 per cent of 


the foreign students are supported partly 
or entirely by United States government 
funds. A large factor in the increase 
in foreign enrollment is the number 
of students coming for the first time 
from Africa, the Near East and Asia. 


Canadian Home Economics 
Journal 


The Canadian Home Economics As- 
sociation now has its own journal. 
Volume I, Number | appeared in No- 
vember 1950. The new quarterly is a 
logical development from the newslet- 
ters which the Canadian association has 
published ever since its establishment 
in 1939. Each issue of The Canadian 
Home Economics Journal will include 
feature articles, abstracts and reviews, 
provincial news and a who’s who in 
Canadian home economics. The editor 
is Mary C. Hiltz. 

Subscriptions are $1.50 per year. They 
can be obtained through The Cana- 
dian Home Economics Association, 3583 
University Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


Summer Courses for 
Extension Workers 

Extension workers who wish to take 
summer courses this year will, as usual, 
find a variety of subjects to study. In 
1951, short-term courses will be held 
at five colleges. ‘They are as follows: 

Northwestern region: Cornell Uni- 
versity. Dates: July 9-27. For more 
information, write to L. D. Kelsey, Ex- 
tension Service, Roberts Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

Central region: University of Wis 
consin. Dates: July 11-29. Write to 
V. E. Kivlin, Associate Dean, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Western region: Colorado A & M 
College. Dates: June 18-July 6; July 
16-August 3. Contact F. A. Anderson, 
Director of Extension, A & M College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Southern region: University of Ar- 

(Concluded on page 287) 
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HAPPENED to pick up your sub- 

scription card for PRAcTICAL HOME 
Economics and being much interested, 
I take the opportunity of writing for 
further inquiries. 

Having only the card without the 
magazine, I do not know whether you 
teach home economics or not. Do you 
have a institution for home economics 
students? I am a Chinese student in 
Singapore and would like to be trained 
in home economics. I would like to 
make inquiries regarding this subject, 
particularly regarding foreign students 
and also about scholarships. 

I will be very much obliged if you 
will send me this information. Thank- 
ing you in anticipation, 

—TAN J1AK Woon 


Trinity College 
Singapore 


Likes Fashion Show 
We have enjoyed your magazine and 
found it most useful in planning our 





work, especially the March issue which | 


contains a fashion show. We _ have 
presented your ideas for our annual 


display in the clothing department for | 


the last three years and have become 
dependent upon you. 
—ELsIE GOLDBERGER 


S. E. Shull School 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Subscriber for 16 Years 
We received a copy of the magazine 
here at the office, but it is not a new 
publication to me, as I have been a 
subscriber for many years, dating back 
to about 1935. It is one magazine that 
I use constantly in my work and find it 
invaluable. 
—LouisE S. KNiBBs 


Home Demonstration Agent 
lew Hampshire 


Comments on Radio Script 

I am writing about a radio script. 
In your February issue you printed a 
radio script on table setting, which I 
used in my home economics classes. 
Would it be possible to have one on 
personal grooming? 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS is very 
useful in my classes. I receive some 
wonderful ideas from it. I am a home 


economics teacher in a junior high 


school. 

—BEULAH PLUMLEY 
Peru, Illinois 
PRACTICAL has featured four ra- 
dio scripts by Bess Jane Barton, table 
setting in February, good grooming in 
April, home safety in May and in this 

issue, manners.—THE EpDITOR 
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More About Pictures 
In Slipcover Article 

We are certainly pleased with the 
May issue, especially the article on slip- 
covers and the West Virginia University 
pictures. 

The girl on the right is the other 
person in home economics education 
here and the single picture of the 
chair is hers. It was a lovely gray with 
rose piping. 

As you know, Alberta Dodson will be 
here again this summer and the work- 


shop is already closed by advanced reg- 
Her work is certainly very 
—SARA ANN BRowN 


Associate Professor 
Home Economics Education 
West Virginia University 


istrations. 
prac tical. 


Teacher Approves Covers 
I have enjoyed your magazine and 
found it very helpful. The new type 
of cover picture is excellent for posters 
—better than former covers. 
—DELLA E. 


Homemaking 


PALMER 


Veacher 


Forest Hills, L. I. 



















Sheldon’s new catalog 
of Homemaking Furni- 

ture for schools shows a 
high regard for the con- 
servation of space through 
the planned efficiency of 
Sheldon storage units — a 
factor which permits greater use 

of the floor area for the working 
groups. Sheldon planners will be 


glad to work with you on any of your 


needs or problems. 


| ial 









‘E.1. SHELDON EQUIPMENT compvy 


MUSKEGON - MICHIGAN 


Every Homemaking program is the 
better for having the benefit of 


Sheldon planning. 
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ADVANGE 
pat 


SIZED TO FIT 






Pre cut in 8 size ranges (toddlers, girls, teen-age, 
junior miss, miss, half-size, women’s, fuller figure fash- 


ions (42-52). 


Advance Patterns are accurately sized, scaled and 


designed for the average American figure. 


Know your measurements, choose the right sized 


Advance Pattern and eliminate many fitting problems. 


EASY FOR BEGINNERS .. . No margins to trim 
. .. perforated for precision marking . . . step-by- 
step directions with each pattern make assembling 


easy. 


SEE ADVANCE PATTERNS AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE 


VISIT US AT BOOTH 1110 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


June 26-29 ....... Cleveland, Ohio 


ADVANCE PATTERN COMPANY, 1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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HEN we evaluate either the high 

school home economics program or 

that presented at the college and 
university level, do we consider that the 
one profession most often pursued 
and used is the career of homemaking? 
Do we usually look with academic dis- 
favor upon those girls who graduate 
from our college curricula and then 
become ‘just homemakers?” Do we feel 
cheated when students whom we have 
prepared for teaching, dietetics, retail- 
ing, institutional work or research tell 
us that they are going to marry and 
not “follow the profession”? Are we 
resentful at the so-called loss of good 
training when word comes back after 
June graduation “John and I were 
married and I’m putting my home 
economics training into practice?” What 
contribution can the trained economist 
make to her community even though she 
is married? 

Of the four hundred and eight girls 
who graduated from West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Division of Home Economics, 
between 1941 and 1949, more than 
three-fourths are now married. No 
doubt this can be duplicated for all of 
the institutions training home econo- 
mists. It was, therefore, with a great 
deal of interest that I talked to Ethel 
DeBolt Curry, whose picture is on the 
cover of this issue of Practical Home 
Economics. 

Here is a young homemaker who was 
trained for teaching in the Division 
of Home Economics at West Virginia 
University and who is now the mother 
of two charming children and the wife 
of a busy young physician. I had 
come to the Division after ‘“Tizzie” was 
graduated and my first meeting with 
her was visited the home 
economics division to tell us that her 
husband was locating in the university 
town and she hoped to be a real help 
to him. We were so impressed with 
her enthusiasm that when it was our 
privilege to participate in selecting a 


when she 
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candidate for the cover who was mak- 
ing homemaking her career, we thought 
immediately of her. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
background of this family. Both Dr. 
and Mrs. Curry came from large fami- 
lies. Tizzie had one brother and four 
sisters. Her home was in a small West 
Virginia town where her father was 


the foreman for an oil company. 
George had three sisters and four 
brothers. His home was in the south- 


ern West Virginia town of White Sul- 
phur Springs where his father was a 
merchant and the county sheriff. 

Theirs was a college romance which 
began when George waited tables at 
Tizzie’s sorority and where he joined 
the “sings,” where Tizzie was the ac- 
companist. They were married in 1944, 
two weeks after commencement. 

What kind of activities did they have 
which may have contributed to this 
home they now enjoy? I found that 
Tizzie was a member of the Phi Upsi- 
lon Omicron, was mentioned in Who's 
Who in American Colleges, had a Dan- 
forth Fellowship in 1943, was active in 
the University Home Economics Club 
where she was its president and a mem- 
ber of the club quartette, and was 
secretary of Pan Hellenic. 

George was a member of the medical 
fraternity but, since he was employed 
as well as going to medical school, he 
had little time for extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Following graduation from the 
two-year medical course at West Vir- 
ginia University, George was accepted 
by the University of Cincinnati where 
he finished his medical education which 
was followed by an internship at the 
Veterans Hospital in Richmond. 

Meanwhile, Tizzie taught school at 
Richmond in order to be with her hand- 
some red-haired husband. Here she 
taught biological science in the Ches- 
terfield County High School. Though 
she preferred home economics, she took 
work in her second field so that she 


Homemaking, as most will agree, is the best career of all. 

This is the theme of our tenth home economics career cover. In the guest 
editorial on this page, PHE Editorial Advisor Sara Ann Brown, head of home 
economics education at West Virginia University, shows how the mother 

of our cover family has put her college home economics training to work. 

In her discussion, Dr. Brown raises questions about the relation between home- 
making and home economics education which should interest all educators. 


could be with George. When the war 
caught up with the Currys, George 
became a Lieutenant j.g. and served 
overseas in the Pacific theatre. Since 
his return he has completed the re- 
quirements, except the examination, for 
registering as a specialist in internal 
medicine. 

Young George was born while his 
father was overseas and was_ three 
months old before his father saw him. 
Catherine Ann, nicknamed “Cathie 
Ann,” was born when George was one 
and one-half years old. Both are charm- 
ing children, now active members of the 
group in the West Virginia University 
Nursery School. Their mother says that 
though they thoroughly enjoy nursery 
school, she keeps them home every 
once in a while because she just gets 
lonesome without them. 

What kind of activities do the home 
economists have who are working at 
a career of homemaking? Certainly 
I found those of Mrs. Curry interest- 
ing. The Currys are active in organiz- 
ing a Garden Club in the area where 
they have purchased the home they are 
now remodeling. Tizzie is a provisional 
member of the Junior League and as 
part of her work with the group, works 
at the Monongalia General Hospital 
taking the “push cart” with library 
books et cetera to the rooms of the pa- 
tients; spends four hours a week in 
service at the Old Stone House main- 
tained by the Junior League; and works 
several hours at the Baby Clinic. 

Her responsibility at the church which 
they attend is to “revitalize the nursery 
She is 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Monongalia 
County Medical secretary for 
the Alphi Phi Alumnae group, presi- 
dent-elect of the West Virginia Uni 
versity Home Economics Alumnae As- 
sociation, and vice-president of the Phi 
Upsilon Omicron Alumnae Association. 
In addition, she belongs to the Woman’s 

(Concluded on page 274) 
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By Bernice Milburn Moore 


Consultant, Homemaking Education Service 
Texas Education Agency and 

The Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene 
The University of Texas, Austin 


Families can take it! 


tional scene always bring the cry that this time the 
family will never survive. Yet history bears out the 
fact that there have always been families and offers the 
safe prediction that there always will be families. Fam- 
ilies can be counted on, it would seem, until man 
himself is exterminated. 
Reasons for the persistence of family life are not hard 
to find. Functions families perform are essential, for 
they assure the ongoing of man himself. 


([ siona and confusion on the national or interna- 


Functions of Families 

Guarantee that children will be brought through 
their long growth period comes from families and their 
ceaseless care for their young. 

Culture—ideas, ideals, tools and their use, words and 
their meaning—is transmitted and translated from 
generation to generation by the family. 

Family life itself is assured as families build their 
own traditions, ideals and customs and pass them from 
parents to children, and children to their children, 
through generations. 

Moreover, personality develops and the individual 
becomes a person through communication in the 
family. Basic needs for security, for affection, for recog- 
nition and for belonging—all personality determinants 
—find their first satisfaction in family groups and a 
goodly part of their continuing satisfaction there as 
well. 

Families are often called the seats of frustration and 
sometimes they are. But families also offer relief from 
frustrations, accumulative as they are in a chaotic 
world. At home there is chance for relaxation and 
recreation. At home there is opportunity for release 
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of tension. At home there is acceptance for what one 
is and how one feels. ‘The family is society’s most funda- 
mental and lasting institution. 


Families Are Different 

Families, however, are no more exactly alike than are 
individuals. ‘Today biological families with mother, 
father and children live side by side with social fami- 
lies of husband and wife, or of two or three persons of 
a single sex who make their home together and create 
a family life of their own. 

Families are different, as well, in how they meet the 
needs of their members. Community services are only 
a desirable supplement for many. Others have little 
in economic goods or knowledge on which to live 
effectively. ‘They find school and community services 
a necessary substitute for certain family functions. 

Families by the millions live in crowded cities, and 
in ever decreasing numbers in rural areas. Father is 
still the ruler of the house and the dictator of be- 
havior in some city and country families. Mother rules 
with a firm hand in others, Democratic relationships 
between mother, father and children is increasing as 
a family pattern. 

Variations in family patterns can well be seen in 
how children are raised. Some chiidren are taught 
to be seen and not heard. Others rarely allow anyone 
else to be heard. In greater number than either of 
these are those who both talk and listen in the family 
group. 

Thousands of young parents today are raising their 
babies on self-determined schedules. Others are still 
sticking by rigid time schedules for feeding and sleep- 
ing. Babies in some families are allowed to grow “like 
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Topsy,” with no schedule at all—determined or self- 
determined. 

Mother and father both work in ever increasing 
numbers and their family life is different. Most mothers 
with young children do not work outside the home. 
Nearly all families are supported by persons working 
for a living. Few literally make or produce their living. 

These are only a few variations in family life found 
side by side in every neighborhood and community in 
the nation. Yet each of these types of family—each of 
these unique or different families—meets basic needs 
of its members. 


World Events Affect Families 

Families of every kind and variety are being hit 
hard by the situations and problems of the day. Mo- 
bilization of manpower for military service and produc- 
tion has called for and will call for mobilization of 
family resources to meet present situations and im- 
pending demands. 

Not a family in the nation—city or country, biologi- 
cal or social—is untouched by the chronic apprehension 
which is the pervading emotion of the times. Disaster 
in the form of World War III, with its unknown of 
atomic warfare, seems to hover over every act of every 
individual. 

War and peace have merged into a blurred whole, 
as Eduard Lindeman has pointed out. Not too long 
ago they were distinct. Now they are indistinguishable. 

The so-called “police action” in Korea is the fourth 
largest war in the history of the nation. Families by 
the thousands have already felt its impact in separa- 
tion from loved ones, in casualties which have brought 
heartaches to families. 

Inflation has been felt by every family in the nation. 
Dollars are not what they used to be. Purchases now 
are gauged in terms of the new dollar value. Less can 
be bought for what is earned. Less and less must be 
bought if the creeping inflation is not to become a 
runaway. The less bought, the more family living is 
affected. 

Women, youth, older people and the partially dis- 
abled find themselves the manpower reserve for pro- 
duction. No backlog from unemployment is available 
in this period of mobilization as it existed before World 
War II. Women will have to carry the major load of 
added hands to work. 

Youth must remain in school for their sake and for 
the welfare of the world until their services are re- 
quired by the military, or until they are trained well 
for jobs they must do. Energy and strength is limited 
for both elders and partially disabled. 

Women by the millions going out of home and into 
employment affect these same millions of families and 


Bernice Milburn Moore, the author of this article, will 
be a featured speaker at the American Home Economics 
Association convention this year. She will address the 
general session on Friday on Our Responsibility for 
Freedom as Family Members. Dr. Moore is co-author with 
Dorothy M. Leahy of You and Your Family, a text in 
family relations. She is a graduate of the University of 
Texas and received her doctorate from North Carolina 
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how they perform their functions. Children of fami- 
lies with both parents working are increasing in num- 
ber each day. How to care for these children is a 
shared family and community problem. 

Separation of young men and young women from 
their homes, service in military organizations, post- 
poned or early marriages, further training or college 
education pushed into the dim future—all of these situ- 
ations young family members are facing. 

The question arises how families of all sizes and 
types may come through this period of family, com- 
munity, national and international upheaval without 
irreparable damage. 

Research in the family field has given some of the 
answers. Men such as Willard Waller, Reuben Hill, 
Earl Koos and Ernest Burgess, to name only a few, 
have discovered some of the answers. Women, among 
whom will be found Hortense Powdermaker, Margaret 
Mead, Evelyn Millis Duvall and Muriel Brown have 
also contributed understanding of how familics sur- 
vive situations beyond their control and keep them 
from becoming totally disruptive to family life. 


Family Strengths 

Family strengths can be listed which carry families 
through emergencies, crises and troubles whether aris- 
ing out of situations beyond their control such as war 
or mobilization, or from within such as death, illness 
or financial disaster. 

The family which lives as a team and works as a 
team can take almost anything it is called upon to sur- 
vive. It matters not where this family lives or on what. 
How it is united is the important factor. 

Love-in-action between family members is another 
attribute for family security as Earl Koos describes it. 
Each member loves his family and his family members 
above himself. 

Families who are capable of functioning as a team 
not only put family above self, but each family mem- 
ber takes his place as a working member of the group 
at home. Homemaking is a family affair. 

In families strong enough to survive the impact of 
stress, each family member is recognized as an in- 
dividual in his own right. Each family member is also 
interdependent with others in the family group. But 
all family members are flexible enough to do whatever 
is necessary to keep home functioning both as a house- 
hold and as a place where emotional release and satis- 
faction may be found. No rigid lines are drawn be- 
tween father’s job and mother’s, brother's contribution 
or sister’s. 

Not only does the effective family work together, 
but more important still, each family member finds 
deep satisfaction in belonging to the family. Here he 
can be sure of sympathy, understanding, reassurance, 
affection, praise and a continuous interest in his prob- 
lems, little or big. He knows his family has an eternal 
and unwavering desire for his welfare and happiness. 
Family living in these families is fun. Family living 
in these families is the basis of security and sureness 
in an insecure and unsure world. 

Their goals and ideals are continuously kept in view 
by those families who have strength and courage to 
face any emergency. Sometimes the realization of these 


(Concluded on page 289) 
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By Bess Jane Barton 


Elementary Homemaking Teacher 
Portland, Oregon 


The young homemakers decide 


Mahhers 


HIS is Station —— presenting The 

Young Homemakers. (Theme music 

is heard, followed by sound of girls 
talking. Door opens and closes.) 

Miss ANN: Hello, everybody. 

Girts: Hello, Miss Ann. 

Miss ANN: Why so serious? Is anyone 
ill? Has something happened? 

Rutu: Oh, yes, Miss Ann; since you 
saw us last, everywhere we've gone, 
we have been severely criticized for 
our lack of good manners. 

EMOGENE: We have—at home, at school, 
at the movies, on the bus and at con- 
certs. 

Miss ANN: You mean your group has 
been singled out for criticism? 

Nancy: Oh, no, Miss Ann. Boys and 
girls in general. 

Miss ANN: Well, girls, there is no one so 


The photographs below are from the 
filmstrip, 


McGraw-Hill Stepping Out 
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perfect that his actions may not be 
criticized at some time. What are 
the good manners that you girls have 
forgotten to practice? 

SAaLLy: My daddy dislikes to hear me 
answer my mother with the word, 
“Whee?” 

Miss ANN: What does your daddy wish 
you to say, Sally? 

SALLY: If I must say “what,” he says 
for me to say, “What, mother?” ‘The 
other day, I didn’t understand a ques- 
tion the teacher asked and I said, 
“Will you please repeat the question, 
Mrs. Albright?” and she smiled when 
she answered. 

Nancy: I have noticed that when a girl 
or boy says “What?” to Mrs. Albright, 
she sort of hesitates and bites her lip 
before she states the question again. 
I bet I know what she is thinking 
for an instant. 

MarcareT: Tell us, Nancy. 

Nancy: Mrs. Albright is thinking, “I 
wish I could box the ears of every 
child who says ‘What?’ to me.” 

MARGARET: I am going to say ‘‘Please” 
from now on. Sounds so much better 
than “What.” Don’t you think it 
does, Emogene? 

EMOGENE: Yes, I do, Margaret. Let me 
tell you about a very rude girl that 
I know. When I stopped by for Mary 
Ann the other morning she had not 
come down to breakfast, so I waited. 
She came running downstairs, sat 
right down to eat her breakfast with- 
out even greeting her mother or me. 
After gobbling a few mouthfuls, she 
erabbed her sweater and books off a 
chair and rushed out of the house in 
front of me. I was ashamed of her. 

Nancy: Talk about girls not greeting 
their family, there are girls who come 
to our house and my mother can be 
sitting on the davenport beside me 
and they act as if my mother were not 
there. She doesn’t understand how 
girls from any kind of family can be 
so rude. 

Miss ANN: Had you introduced the girls 
to your mother, Nancy? 

Nancy: Oh, yes, Miss Ann, the first time 
they came to see me. 

I; MOGENE: I never quite know what to 


say when I introduce a girl or boy 
to my mother. 
(Knock at door) : 

Rutu: Oh, there is someone at the door, 
I'll see who it is. 

(Sound of opening of door) 

Rutu: Oh, hello, Ted. Won’t you come 
in? 

Trp: Thanks, Ruth. I will. 

(Sound of door closing) 

Girts: Hello, Ted. 

Ten: Hello, girls. Good afternoon, Miss 
Ann. 

Miss ANN: Good afternoon, Ted. Come 
sit here by me. 

Tep: Thanks, Miss Ann. 

Rutu: Ted, we’ve been talking about 
good manners or, rather, the lack of 
them. 

Tep: That’s why I barged into your 
meeting, Ruth. Nancy's brother told 
me that Nancy had said that you were 
going to discuss manners, good and 
bad, and he thought a boy ought to 
be present so you wouldn’t put all 
the blame on us. He couldn’t come, 
so he asked me to. 

RutH: We are glad you are here, Ted. 
Emogene is puzzled about introduc- 
tions. Miss Ann was just going to help 
her. 

Miss ANN: What do you wish to know, 
Emogene? 

EMOGENE: Well, supposing that Ruth 
and Ted came to my house and I 
wanted to introduce them to mother 
and dad. What should I say? 

Miss ANN: If you call Ruth and Ted by 
their first names, you would omit the 
Miss or Mr. when introducing them 
to your mother and father—like this 
—“Mother and Dad, Ruth Barclay 
and Ted Davis.” 

Trp: What should Ruth and I do then, 
Miss Ann? 

Miss ANN: Say “How do you do.” If Mrs. 
Patterson offers you her hand, you 
shake hands with her. Ruth replies 
how do you do when introduced to 
Emogene’s father and you shake hands 
with Mr. Patterson. 

Rutu: Don’t we say anything? 

Miss ANN: “How do you do,” is good 
form for all introductions. Never, 
“I’m pleased to meet you” or 
“Charmed.” 

Trp: I was sure embarrassed the other 
evening when my sister introduced 
me to her girl friend. I put out my 
hand to shake hands and the girl 
friend didn’t. 

Nancy: Oh, my, that seems very rude 
to me. 

Miss ANN: I'm afraid she was rude. 
When a gentleman is introduced to 
a lady, she merely smiles, bows slight- 
ly and says ‘“‘How do you do?” She 
offers him her hand or not, as she 
chooses. But if he puts out his hand, 
of course, she gives him hers. 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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“developmental tasks” 


S homemaking teachers, we are be- 

coming more aware that the real 

goal of education is teaching pupils 
to live a rich full life, first as family 
members and later as_ contributing 
members of a world community. The 
key to this full life lies in self-under- 
standing coupled with the desire to 
work toward self-improvement. 

In a world where too much empha- 
sis is placed on material things, accom- 
plishing the intangible tasks of under- 
standing ourselves and loving our fel- 
low-men is no easy job. Yet, today 
more than ever, we realize that this goal 
must be accomplished if we are to sur- 
vive. New ways of acting and thinking 
and feeling must be developed by our 
pupils. As educators, we must help 
them achieve © self-understanding. As 
homemaking teachers, we must guide 
them to establish families that satisfy 
human needs. Child development units 
are one means we can use to help stu- 
dents attain these ends. 

“Yes,” you say, “I agree, but what 
can I do? ‘Treading in the area of 
human relations can be dangerous and, 
besides, it is so much easier to stick 
to techniques in teaching home eco- 
nomics. I teach the girls how to pre- 
pare a formula and how to choose chil- 
dren’s clothing. In housing, we even 
fixed up a nursery, chose toys for dif- 
ferent age groups and selected pictures 
we thought would please the little tots. 
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IN CHILD 


Isn’t this sufficient evidence that I am 
doing a good job of teaching child de- 
velopment?” 

Have you ever stopped to evaluate 
this kind of teaching critically? Did 
it really meet the needs of your pupils 
or in your teacher-pupil planning did 
you maneuver the class into studying 
what you wanted? How many students 
actually have the opportunity to pre 
pare a formula as you demonstrated? 
Teaching them procedures they can use 
when they become mothers is question- 
able, too, for by that time newer meth- 
ods of child care may be advocated. 
Many of us have spent much time 
writing feeding and sleeping schedules. 
Today psychologists tell us that the self- 
regulated schedule is better. How much 
more meaningful and practical if we 
had spent our time teaching reasons 
for our procedures! How much. bet- 
ter the experience would have been had 
the student understood that the sched- 
ule was giving the baby a sense of rou- 
tine—a feeling of security. 

It is possible to do a good job of 
teaching child development through the 
basic skills. We should keep in mind, 
however, that skills are not an end, but 
a means. 


The Teacher 
The good teacher of child develop- 
ment is a well-integrated, emotionally 
stable individual who is interested in 
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By Beatrice Paolucci 
Supervising Teacher 
Mid-county Senior High School 
Varna, Illinois 


CARE UNITS 


and enjoys children. As she teaches, 
she tries to grow with her students, 
knowing that in every class she can 
master new teaching skills, grow in 
knowledge and achieve greater maturity. 
She understands the developmental 
needs of all age groups from baby Su 
san to ninety-year-old great-grandfather, 
for she knows when she works with 
the child, she works with his family, 
too. 

She recognizes that no two teachers 
are alike and that no two have identical 
classes and she knows that there can 
be no pat answet about what to teach. 
She knows that, different as humans are, 
there are basic problems which they 
must solve. She uses developmental 
tasks to help determine what to teach 
in the area of child development at 
different grade levels. She might use 
the following reasoning in planning 
child development units for pupils of 
different ages. 


Junior High School 
Many believe that in the common 
learnings programs which reach both 
boys and. girls child development 
should be a vital part of the curriculum. 
At the seventh and eighth grade level 
the youngster is faced with the problem 
of growing normally according to his 
own growth pattern. He is often con- 
cerned with the “Am I normal?” com- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
plex if he is developing more or less 
rapidly than his friends. He needs to 
understand his body. It is during 
junior high that learning to make 
friends and to get along with his 
“enemies” becomes of major importance. 
In his family life, he is bothered by the 
immature behavior of his younger 
brothers and sisters, yet finds satisfac- 
tion in helping them. Here are cues 
for teaching child development to junior 
high pupils. 

Much can be accomplished by help- 
ing the pupil to recognize his problem. 
For example, he should understand that 
both the body and the individual's be- 
havior change with age. The pupil 
can be helped to understand this by 
observing a play school which has 
youngsters of several ages, by checking 
his own baby book to study growth, 
or by watching a movie that depicts 
growth stages. 

Through study, observation and dis- 
cussion he can understand better why, 
when little sister arrived, Johnny up- 
set his milk or refused to eat. Since 
tots have little control over their emo- 
tions, how they feel is more obvious. 
As the pupil studies youngsters, he be- 
gins to realize why some people cut up 
at school and he makes plans for re- 
leasing his emotions in a more accept- 
able manner. 


Ninth Grade 

The ninth grader is more mature and 
worldly. He wants to please his own 
age group. He is making definite steps 
toward independence. He shows this 
independence by wanting to become 
economically free to a certain extent. 
Yet, he is not prepared to break all adult 
ties. Parents and teachers are still 
pretty important to him. 

He is developing inner moral control, 
setting up personal values and begin- 
ning to question his parents and teach- 
ers more critically. 

At this age, he is often called upon 
to guide the play of younger children. 
He has much opportunity for baby sit- 
ting. A teacher might emphasize what 
is to be expected of the one to six 


year old since this is the age group 
with whom ninth graders are generally 
in contact. 

Methods of meeting the basic needs 
of youngsters might be dramatized in 
class. For instance, taking a child in 
your arms, cuddling him a bit and 
telling him his favorite story might be 
dramatized as a means of showing affec- 
tion. A panel of mothers and baby 
sitters might help clarify the problem 
of disciplining little children. It is at 
the ninth grade level that much can 
be done toward helping pupils to 
understand the reasons for procedures 
used in feeding and training youngsters. 


Tenth Grade 

The tenth grader is interested in him- 
self. He has many conflicts brought on 
by physical and emotional development. 
His place in his peer group is important 
to him. He wants to be treated as an 
adult. Many educators believe that 
since tenth grade girls are more inter- 
ested in boys and in the security of their 
parents’ approval, child development 
could best be omitted at this grade 
level. 

However, a broader concept of child 
development might include a study of 
boy-girl relationships. Helping girls 
recognize and accept their feminine role, 
helping them to understand better why 
boys act as they do and girls act as they 
do could be an enlightening unit. 


Eleventh Grade 


The eleventh grader is more secure in 
his school and peer relationship. He 
has evolved a sensitiveness toward peo- 
ple, may even have illusions of sav- 
ing the world. He appreciates people 
for what they are. He sees real sig- 
nificance in better understanding chil- 
dren so he can understand himself. By 
observing younger children in school, 
he can analyze why school is fun for 
some children, while others find it 
frightening. Through panels or buzz 
sessions the class might analyze how be- 
haviors they found satisfying in child- 
hood have carried over into adolescence. 

The eleventh grader enjoys working 
on school and community projects that 
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help tiny tots. He will willingly devote 
time and service to improving a child's 
environment. Assisting the elementary 
teacher in teaching youngsters about nu- 
trition, supervising a Saturday play 
group, telling stories to a group of 
children in an orthopedic ward or con- 
verting an unsightly lot into a ball 
field could be a rich experience for 
the eleventh grader. It is at this level 
that family conflicts arise over pre- 
adolescent brothers and sisters and 
“old-fashioned” parents and grandpar- 
ents. Through analyzing the behavior 
of younger children, the eleventh grad- 
er can better understand himself and 
his family. Democratic procedures prac- 
ticed in the classroom can be dupli- 
cated in the home. 


Twelfth Grade 

At twelfth grade level in a class which 
is made up of both boys and girls, the 
study of child development has strong 
appeal and endless possibilities. Boys 
and girls of twelfth grade are approach- 
ing sexual maturity. They are interested 
in school work if it is related to their 
future careers. They are interested in 
the opposite sex. There is a desire to 
achieve an acceptable behavior pattern. 
Group participation plays an important 
part in molding opinions and attitudes. 
A unit including prenatal beginnings, 
infant growth and ways to guide a 
child’s development would be interesting 
to twelfth graders. 

The concept of teaching via the text- 
book and objective test with a few 
action lessons for variety may tax the 
teacher’s ingenuity, but the average 
senior is full of new and exciting ways 
to tackle these learning problems. One 
class in family living took the early 
childhood task of “learning to know 
right from wrong,” interpreted it for 
themselves through a buzz session, then 
went into a stimulating discussion of 
how conscience is developed. It was 
relatively easy for the class to see how 
during their own childhood they had 
accomplished this developmental task. 
Even more significant, however, was the 
fact that unconsciously they were accom- 
plishing an adolescent developmental 
task, that of “evolving a set of atti 
tudes and values and the ability to 
think in terms of consequences.” 

No student at any level is interested 
in talking of only the abstract. He 
is much more concerned about his 
own problems. As homemaking teach- 
ers, we are interested in helping him 
find a solution that will be satisfying 
to him and to society. Applying our 
understanding of his developmental 
tasks as a guide in curriculum building, 
we can have better child developmental 
units which will help our pupils now 
as well as prepare them for a better 
tomorrow. 
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By Grace K. Trumbo 


Assistant Professor, Clothing and Textiles 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 
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CCESSORIES can make or mar a 
costume. With this in mind, a 
course at Florida State University 
was developed around basic costumes 
with accessories to dress them either 
up or down. During this course, stu- 
dents planned professional wardrobes 
using the basic dress as a focal point. 
This dress had to be basic enough to 
wear three years since the class in- 
cluded both juniors and seniors. 

The girls seemed to lack imagination 
in planning accessories which would 
meet the requirements of the project. 
These requirements were: 

1. The basic dress must be one which 
could be used in making application 
for work in one’s chosen profession. 

2. Changes by which this dress could 
be made into a costume suitable for 
casual wear must be worked out. 

3. Changes by which the dress could 
be made into a costume suitable for a 
dressy occasion must be developed. 

As the teacher in charge of the course, 
I decided to utilize a half-size manne 
quin already in the department to stim- 
ulate the students’ imaginations. Us- 
ing only fabrics available in the small 






























town where the university is located, 
I made a basic dress for the manne 
quin which could be worn in the fol 
lowing ways: 

l. As a black tissue faille dress with 
matching jacket and rose colored tafetta 
hat for professional use. 

2. With a white weskit, hand bag and 
hat for casual wear. 

3. With an overskirt, hat and bolero 
of gold sequinned black net for dress 
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wear. 
1. With a black and white print 
apron and reversible cape, lined with 







white linen, which could be worn with 
the white linen hat and handbag. 
5. With a figured, slip-over redingote 







with both black and white running 






through the design, which could also 





be worn with white hat and bag. 






Since the girls were not limited to 






the three costumes using the basic dress 






which were required by the course, | 





tried to give them ideas for doing 





more than the required costumes. 





The students were much interested 





in the mannequin and in the number 





of costumes I was able to make for it. 









After it had been exhibited, there were 









no questions about what to make or 





complaints about inability to find suit 





able fabrics in this town. The in 






terest and enthusiasm of the class has 





more than paid for the time and energy 





spent in dressing the mannequin. The 






costumes made the past semester were 





a a a 


both varied and smart with an amaz 





ingly low expenditure. 








Advance 
Pattern 
5519 


Advance 


Pattern 
* 


5757 ; Nt = | One large Cannon bath towel was used to make this 
! jacket. Pockets are matching washcloths. The jacket 
is tied behind by ribbons at the neck and waist 


Advance 
Pattern 
a794 


Advance 
Pattern 
5480 











Advance 
Pattern 
This practical wrap-around skirt was made a692 
from three 22 by 44-inch Cannon bath towels, 
belted and tied with wide grosgrain ribbon 


Summer is playtime... 


that are colorful, cool, comfortable and easy to care for. These casual 





outfits score on all counts and are quickly made, too. Try them in smartly styled 


summer fabrics such as printed terry cloth, sturdy denim, crisp linen or pique. 





OPPOSITE PAGE: cludes elasticized cotton bathing suit. 

e Advance pattern 5480, sizes 10-18, 35¢c. e Advance pattern 5519, teen-age 10-16, 25¢. 
Halter-necked one-piece playsuit, dart fitted Teen-age boyish shorts, patch-pocketed in 
at waist with matching fly-away jacket. back, topped by brief shirt. The pattern 

e Advance pattern 5757, sizes 12-20, 35c. includes a four-gore sk*rt with tie. 

Crisp linen in white or pastels dramatized 

with a fringed terry cloth stole. THIS PAGE: 

e Advance pattern 5794, sizes 9-17, 35c. e Advance pattern 5792, sizes 12-20, 25c. 
Cuffed rayon plaid Bermuda shorts, topped { printed terry “blotter” for beach, bath 
by a trim pique weskit. Pattern also in- or breakfast. Also smart in denim or pique. 
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durable finishes 
for defeating the MOTH 


By Marie Antoinette Falcone 


Head, Bureau of Merchandise Standards 
Associated Merchandising Corporation 


New York, New York 


United States damage to wool by 

the moth and carpet beetle amounts 
to hundreds of millions of dollars 
a year. This is in spite of the various 
preventive measures now generally em- 
ployed. 


|: has been estimated that in tne 


how the carpet beetle flourishes 

The black carpet beetle is commonly 
found outdoors on flowers during hot 
weather. The female of this species 
lays about 50 tiny white eggs which 
hatch in six to eleven days. 

The hatched larva begins to feed 
immediately and _ usually continues 
throughout the winter. It enters the 
pupal stage for a few weeks and 
emerges as the adult beetle in the 
spring and early summer. 

These larvae seek dark places in fur- 
niture or stored woolens and produce 
much of the damage blamed on moths. 


how the moth flourishes 


The webbing clothes moth is re- 
sponsible for the greatest amount of 
damage to wool. However, it is the 
larva (worm) and not the buff-colored 
miller you see flying around that is 
so destructive. The winged insect does 
not feed, but lives on reserve fats 
stored during the larval period. 

The female moth, like the female 
carpet beetle, lays 50 or more tiny white 
eggs which hatch in four to ten days 
depending upon the temperature. The 
hatched larva feeds upon the wool 
until it is full grown. It then forms 
a cocoon and remains there until the 
time arrives to emerge as the adult 
moth to start the cycle all over again. 
Under favorable conditions as many as 
four complete generations of moths 
can develop in one year. The adult 
moths can reproduce without ever leav- 
ing the inside of upholstered furniture 
or storage container. Is it any wonder 
that the damage is so extensive! 

The tiny larvae can crawl through 
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the smallest crevice. They prefer fibers 
containing keratin and casein—wool, fur, 
hair, feathers—but will eat through other 
fibers when mixed with wool. 

There is no truth to the belief that 
moths feast only in the summertime. 
It is true that generally the eggs hatch 
faster in warm weather than in cold. 
Also, sudden changes in temperature 
will kill the larvae, but usually the de- 
struction goes on the year round. The 
larvae become dormant under adverse 
atmospheric or feeding conditions, but 
resume their destructive work as soon 
as conditions are more favorable. 


how to combat moths 


There are various methods now gen- 
erally in use for combating the moth. 

Brushing— The eggs are extremely 
fragile and brushing will break or de- 
stroy them. But surface brushing is not 
sufficient! The eggs are usually de- 
posited in the weave or pile and in the 
spaces between the seams, in pockets 
and other hard-to-reach areas, where the 
pests hide and thrive. To be effec- 
tive, vigorous brushing is necessary and 
it must be carried to every inch of the 
fabric. 

Sunlight— Airing is effective, provid- 
ed the material is exposed to direct sun- 
light which kills the larvae. Otherwise 
the fresh air does more harm than good. 
The larvae require oxygen to maintain 
life and vigor and the fresh air, there- 
fore, acts as a stimulant instead of a 
destructive measure unless accompanied 
by strong, direct sunlight. 

Chemical Treatments— Moth balls 
and paradichlorobenzene will protect 
the woolens provided they are used in 
sufficient concentration in air tight 
closets or containers. These products 
evaporate quickly and offer only tem- 
porary protection if the closet or con- 
tainer is not tightly sealed. 

Washing and Drycleaning— Dryclean- 
ing solvents and strong soap solutions 
destroy moth life but do not protect 


against reinfestation. After cleaning, 
the woolens must be stored in clean air- 
tight containers for continued protec- 
tion. If the container or wool is in- 
fested with moth life, storage can really 
be tragic. 

Sprays— Certain chemicals can be 
sprayed onto the woolens and offer a 
measure of protection if the applica- 
tion covers all areas of the fabric. But 
it is difficult to spray uniformly and 
the uncovered areas become meccas for 
the hungry moths. 

Cedar Chests—Cedar discourages 
moth attack provided the wood is thick 
enough and the chest or closet can be 
closed tightly. 

These various methods, therefore, of- 
fer adequate protection provided cer- 
tain precautions are taken. They re- 
quire time and labor. Each time the 
merchandise is used it must again be 
stored in a closed container to assure 
protection. The moth works so fast 
that even a week or ten days may prove 
disastrous. Chemical treatments now 
generally in use at home or by the dry 
cleaner require reapplication because 
they are removed by dry or wet clean- 
ing. The situation is not hopeless, 
however. 


durable finishes available 


Durable finishes for combating the 
moth and carpet beetle are now avail- 
able. These finishes make wool un- 
palatable to the larvae that usually 
like to feed on it. They protect wool 
against this type damage for its normal 
life under average usage. Unfortunately, 
these moth repellent finishes are not 
widely used because the consuming pub- 
lic has not yet become acquainted with 
their value for protecting wool. 

These finishes cannot be applied by 
the cleaner. They must be applied in 
the mill to the fiber, yarn or the fabric. 
They are odorless and non-toxic to hu- 
mans. They are colorless and do not 
noticeably affect the color or hand of 
the fabric. The wool remains soft and 
resilient. They can be used on the 
finest wools, vicuna, cashmere, camel 
hair, mohair, angora and rabbit hair. 

These durable mothproofing finishes 
do not have to be renewed. They with- 
stand normal washing, dry and wet 
cleaning and are not affected by 
sunlight or perspiration. 

Of course, they increase the cost 
somewhat. But they are invaluable for 
protecting precious wools, especially to- 
day when the supply of this fiber is 
decreasing and the cost is rising. 

At the present time two durable 
mothproofing finishes are available— 
Eulan CN a product of General Dye- 
stuff Corporation and Mitin, a prod- 
uct of Geigy Company, Inc. They can 
be used to protect apparel, rugs, 


(Concluded on page 287) 
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Decorative fabrics 
for contemporary settings 





Knoll 
Stripes 


scheme of living are available in good quantity for 

summertime decorating. Pictured here are a few 
new and interesting ones. 

The bedroom settings at left, offer many decorating 
ideas. ‘The fabrics used are new Celanese acetate ray- 
ons of a shantung-type which are available by the yard 
or in ensembles made up by Sumerson. Motifs from 
Scandinavian pottery were the design inspiration for 
the printed fabrics, a group sold under the name 
“Travacel.” These are done in three lively color 
schemes on white grounds. The plain materials, called 
“Celtweed,” are of nubby texture and correlated with 
four or five colors from each of the printed fabrics. The 
provincial setting, for example, takes its scheme from 
the delicate flower and leaf print of copen blue, green, 
aqua and coral. Celtweed in rich coral is used for the 
plain-colored throw topper and half-curtain and a blue 
rug picks up the blue of the print. 

In the modern setting the drapery has black-spoked 
elliptical motifs in yellow, green, coral and lime colors 
on white. The daybed cover is forest green while the 
accessory accents pick up the yellow and coral of the 
draperies. 

“Knoll Stripes” designed by Eszter Haraszty and 
shown on the chair above, is a gay concept of color 
printed horizontally on spanking white linen-weave cot- 
ton. Chintzed or unchintzed, the fabric comes in four 
combinations of stripes, all on white ground: red- 
orange, olive and black; blue, dark blue and olive; yel- 
low, charcoal and grey; and rust, green and grey. An- 
other fabric introduced by the textile division of Knoll 
Associates is the neatly organized design below, called 
“Sequence.” ‘Transportation cloth, also pictured, is a 
new upholstery fabric designed for institutional needs, 
but also available for home use. Made wholly of 
Avisco fiber, it has a fine woven texture and comes in 
brisk colors of brown, black, grey, yellow and red. 
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Transportation cloth, a “Sequence,” a delicate Elliptical motifs taken Leavesand flowersmake 
new upholstery material handprinted chintz de- from Scandinavian pot- a graceful pattern on 
developed by Knoll and signed by Vezelay of tery inspired the fabric Celanese fabric in the 
American Viscose Corp. Paris for Knoll Assoc. usedinthemodernroom provincial setting above 
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By Alice M. Hine 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
New Haven, Connecticut 


CLASSROOM $equipped for “do- 

mestic science” lessons is inefficient 

for teaching modern homemaking. 
By 1949, teachers at Hillhouse High 
School in New Haven, Connecticut, re- 
alized this all too well. 

The foods laboratory was equipped 
with work benches having soap stone 
tops and swinging stools which were un- 
comfortable and fatiguing. ‘These were 
arranged in the form of a hollow square. 
The laundry equipment consisted of one 
stationary tub with two compartments 
and a single hand washboard. The 
dishpans were stored on top of the fire- 
less cooker. Utensils had to be kept 
in a windowless pantry. This non- 
systematic set-up caused both teacher 
and student to cross and recross the 
room repeatedly, resulting in much 
waste motion and loss of time. 

‘The woodwork trim was finished with 
a dark mahogany varnish stain and the 
lighting was all from the ceiling causing 
dark shadows to be cast over the work 
areas. It was drab, cheerless, dull and far 
from stimulating for either instructors 
or students. Clearly, a new classroom 
was needed. 


Why New Equipment? 


School equipment, like everything 
else, has changed through the years. 
In 1910, it was possible to equip a 
cooking room for twenty students for 
approximately $500. This included 
twenty small stoves, two large ones, 
refrigerator, two sinks, utensils, a din- 
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ing room table, linens and laundry 
equipment. 

Today's equipment is elaborate and 
expensive. In addition our concept of 
homemaking is different from what it 
was in 1910. Then “domestic science” 
or “household arts” consisted of cooking 
and sewing. Today, the objective in 
homemaking education is improvement 
of home, family and community life. 
To accomplish this, we must teach food 
selection and preparation; child care; 
home care of the sick; consumer prob- 
lems; meal planning and service; care 
of equipment; selection, care and fur- 
nishing of a house; maintenance of 
health; and home management. Up- 
to-the-minute equipment is a must. 


We Get to Work 


In 1950 we at Hillhouse took a deep 
breath, rolled up our sleeves and de- 
clared a revolution in our outmoded 
methods and equipment.  A_ half-way 
job would not be satisfactory to either 
students or taxpayers. To be done at 
all, the job should be done right. Basic 
principles of good homemaking educa- 
tion would have to be practiced as well 
as preached. Everyone agreed that to- 
day’s homemaking should be taught 
with modern equipment that the stu- 
dent could eventually expect to have 
in her home. ‘The teacher could then 
teach time and labor saving techniques 
with time and labor saving equipment. 

The antique equipment was properly 
disposed of. The pantry wall was 


other training aids. 
used by the teacher for demonstrations 
and by guest lecturers for adult educa- 
tion groups. 


Before, classes used old desks at left 


We now had additional 
space and set out to find the best way 


pulled down. 


to use it. The bedroom-dining room 
was replaced by a combination home- 
making room. The hollow square work 
benches were superseded by five unit 
kitchens and a laundry area. The unit 
kitchens had to conform to the size 
of the room and to the location of 
doors and windows. ‘Thus it was pos- 
sible to embody the principles of sev- 
eral types of kitchens so that the stu- 
dents could more readily adapt them- 
selves to various situations and would 
realize the advantages and disadvantages 
of each. We have two U-shaped, one 
broken U, one L and one broken L, 
making five working areas in all. 


Our New Room 


In the homemaking room we have 
the one wall type unit kitchen con- 
sisting of a tall cupboard for the roll- 
away bed, a refrigerator, a double sink 
with cupboards above and below, an 
electric range and a tall filing cabinet 
which has shelves, letter size file drawers 


and drawers the full width of the cab- 


inet to accommodate wall charts and 
This kitchen is 


To teach good homemaking we felt 


it desirable to arrange equipment so as 
to save unnecessary steps and move- 
ments. 
have stainless steel sheets inlaid in the 


Cabinets adjoining the stoves 
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After, a modern laundry and unit kitchens were installed Near this wall unit are file cabinets and a rollaway bed 





counter so hot containers will not burn, 
or mar the counter tops. ‘The rest of 
the counter is covered with tan formica 
which is acid, burn and fade proof and 
does not crack or peel. It is securely 
mounted with bands of stainless steel. 
The initial outlay was greater than for 
other types of coverings but it is be- 
lieved that it will result in a lower an- 
nual cost as a greater life span is ex- 
pected from it. 

The base cabinets are 36 inches high 
and have two rotating corner cabinets 
in each unit providing ample storage 
for large utensils. The doors swing 
either to the right or left bringing every- 
thing into view and reach. ‘These ro- 
tating corner shelves eliminate wasted 
blind corner space. A double porcelain 
sink is set into the cabinet to simplify 
dishwashing. Students wash in one 
sink, place the dishes in a dish rack in 
the other sink and then swing the 
splash proof faucet over them for a 
quick and thorough rinse. The space 
under the sink is masked with cab- 
inet doors, providing room for waste 
basket, garbage pail and a sliding towel 
rack. Racks mounted on the inside of 
the door hold cleaning supplies. One 
sink is equipped with a garbage dis- 
posal unit. 

The base cabinet has two drawers. 
One is divided for cutlery with an 
extra sliding tray. Silver is stored in 
the sliding tray which can be removed 
when students set the table, thus saving 
steps and time. The lower drawer is 
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long enough to accommodate rolling 
pins, carving knives, etc. Each cabinet 
has a vertical storage space for trays, 
flat containers and lids. ‘There is a 
pull-out shelf so that the shorter stu- 
dents can work conveniently. ‘The 
bread and pastry boards slide into the 
cabinet and are out of the way when 
not needed. ‘The wall cabinets are 
13 inches deep and 30 inches high. 
One cabinet is utilized in the storage 
of dishes, each unit having a complete 
set of twenty-five pieces of modern un- 
breakable dishes. Other cabinets hold 
glassware, aluminum and _heatproof 
glass utensils, and staple food products; 
each cabinet holds the equipment pe- 
culiar to its area. The food prepara- 
tion area has food supplies and the 
cabinets in the laundry area hold sup- 
plies needed for this type of activity. 


Light and Color 

There are recessed fluorescent lights 
over the sink and under each wall cab- 
inet. These provide glareless and shad 
owless light for the working areas and 
the fixtures also provide an extra out- 
let for small appliances. Each unit 
has an apartment-sized gas or electric 
range. ‘The cabinet woodwork is fin- 
ished in a beautiful soft seafoam green 
enamel. Heretofore convention dictated 
that food laboratories be painted white 
exclusively. As far as we know, New 
Haven’s Hillhouse is the first high 
school homemaking food laboratory in 
New England to use restful and eye- 








pleasing cabinets in harmonious color. 


The laundry unit is part of the large 
broken U unit. It consists of an au 
tomatic washer which soaks, washes, 
rinses and extracts the water to the damp 
dry stage. ‘The electric rotary ironer 
takes over from this point. A hamper, 
a folding rack and a health posture 
chair for the ironer complete the area. 

Each unit kitchen has a rectangula 
extension type chrome table with tan 
formica top attached with steel beaded 
edge. ‘These tops are similar to those 
on the tops of the base cabinets. Fou 
chrome chairs have dark“ forest green 
padded plastic backs and seats. The 
legs have rubber cushioned glides to 
eliminate noise. 

There are two mobile blackboards 
that can be placed anywhere in the 
room and tilted to the proper angle to 
eliminate glare. ‘These mobile black 
boards release additional space on the 
walls to be used as window space and 
cabinet storage areas. 

The ceiling, sidewalls and woodwork 
trim around the windows and doors are 
finished in a gray semi-gloss enamel. 

We were impartial in the selection of 
equipment both by trade name and lo 
cal vendor. ‘This serves a dual purpose. 
The several vendors were happy and 
the students in consumer education have 
an Opportunity to study different kinds 
of equipment; for example, gas and 
electric ranges. We hope the students 
will apply the information gained here 
when they purchase for their homes. 
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practicalities presents ... 
(Continued from page 261) 


Association of her church and to the 
Junior Woman’s Club. 

With all of these activities the Cur- 
rys have time for hobbies. First is 
their music. Their romance really be- 
gan around the piano, so it seems very 
fitting that that interest should con- 
tinue. In their new home is a spinet 
piano around which the family spends 
many happy hours. George insisted 
upon its purchase for, since he is a 
reserve officer and may be recalled, he 
wanted to be able to think of Tizzie, 
young George and Cathie Ann having 
happy hours with their music. Another 
family hobby is the garden at which 
they all work. 

Reading together occupies a good deal 
of time. There is a television set in 
the living room which they all enjoy. 
Playing “Old Maid” on the living room 


floor is often called for by the chil- 
dren; Cathie Ann loses no time in get- 
ting rid of the “Old Maid” to her 
father who delights her by being very 
disturbed! George takes many movies 
and still pictures of the children and 
their mother and they all enjoy seeing 
these shown in the evening. 

But with all of these hobbies, Mrs. 
Curry says that the most important is 
“house calls.” She says that if the chil- 
dren are to have much time with their 
father, she has found that they must 
ride with him. So on Thursday after- 
noons and Sundays the whole family 
piles into the car when he goes to 
make calls on patients. She says that 
in the country, patients are especially 
interested in the children, that the chil- 
dren see much of farm life and have 
some chance for nature study. 

“You really have to plan if you are 
a doctor’s wife and you believe in good 


family relationships,” said Tizzie. Ana 
I’m sure you do, for the night the 
cover picture was taken, Dr. Curry left 
at eight-thirty to make six house calls! 
And Tizzie would be waiting for him 
when he came home to give him a 
lunch and to talk over the happenings 
of the day and plans for George’s birth- 
day party which came the next day. 


The story of the Curry family could 
be duplicated many times over among 
the thousands of graduates of our home 
economics departments. When we stop 
to think it over, could we make any 
better contribution to life in the United 
States than through these happily mar- 
ried young people? It is because of 
them that we really need to take a 
very critical look at our programs of 
training for that profession of home- 
making. What can we do to make it 
meet the better needs of young women 
and their families? 





students 
show ingenuity 
in designing 
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EAUTY, utility and low cost.” That 

is the slogan of coeds in The Stout 
Institute course in home furnishings as 
they design and construct original lamps 
under the direction of Martha Amon, 
instructor and head of the college art 
department. 

Basic philosophy behind the lamp 
construction project has been that of 
finding and using lamp bases which 
are part of the girls’ everyday sur- 
roundings. The class thus discovers how 
simple beauty can exist in its native 
condition and can be used as a decora- 
tive theme to fit the natural setting 
in which a home is located. 

“But when I say to use original sim- 
ple motifs, I don’t mean painted bottles 
or outmoded military shells,” Miss Amon 
tells her classes. ‘We see enough of 
these as it is.” 

In the class each girl uses her in- 
genuity in designing and obtaining ma- 
terials for her lamp. Articles used 
have ranged from bean pots to plain 
wood blocks. 

Nadine Brown chose for her lamp 
base an old bean pot which her grand- 
mother gave her. After running a metal 
cable through it, she planted it with 
ivy. Another unusual lamp was that 
of June Keefer. She used a piece of 
driftwood cast up on the shore of Lake 
Superior. For contrast she left the 
base its natural gray and made a dark 
red lamp shade. Mrs. Jean Cook used 
a glass building block, blending the 
lines of the block with the design of 
her bright red shade. 

Perhaps the most unusual thing 
about these lamps is their low cost. 
Nadine Brown completed her lamp for 
only $3.07. This included materials 
for wiring, cost of the plant and ma- 
terial to cover a previously discarded 


lampshade frame. The lamp made from 
driftwood cost only $1.07. A lamp 
shade and wiring were the only ma- 
terials necessary to remodel an old- 
fashioned lamp, which was $1.19. 

This problem of making lamps was 
included in the home furnishings course 
as a practical problem in proportion. 
It gave the girls a chance to see how the 
size and shape of the shade must vary 
in relation to the size and shape of 
the base. 

The girls themselves have been very 
enthusiastic about the project. “In fact, 
they spend extra time on their lamps. 
Each new class shows definite improve- 
ment from observing what students 
have done in previous semesters,” says 
Miss Amon. 

Completed lamps show unusually 
good use of line, color and texture. In 
the shades as well as on the bases, strik- 
ing inexpensive materials are the rule. 
Many shades have been made from rem- 
nants of old materials and one old 
shade was rejuvenated by flocking. 

Any teacher might plan a unit on 
lamp making for her home furnishings 
class. Miss Amon suggests the follow- 
ing five steps in carrying out such a 
project: deciding where to place the 
lamp, gathering materials for the lamp, 
refinishing the base if necessary, wir- 
ing the base, and making the shade. 
The industrial arts teacher might help 
with wiring, because some tools will be 
necessary to drill a hole through the 
base. Or a local appliance shop might 
drill a hole for a small fee. 

The result of this work should be at- 
tractive lamps of original design which 
blend harmoniously with their surround- 
ings. Art students should gain a real 
appreciation of the potentialities of in- 
expensive local materials. 
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Demonstration Dish 


ICE CREAM ’N CAKE MORTARBOARD 


METHOD OF PREPARATION 


Mix cake. Pour into a greased, wax- 
lined 1514” x 1014” x 1” jelly roll pan. 


Bake at 375° F. until center springs 
back when touched lightly with fin 
ger (about 20 minutes.) Cool. 


Cut cake into 15 pieces, each about 
3 inches square. Frost each 
with chocolate frosting. 


\ 


Place scoop of ice cream on each serving 
plate. Top with cake. Arrange two 
pieces of ribbon over one side. 

Fasten with mint at center. 
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1 package white cake mix 
1 recipe chocolate frosting 
2% quarts vanilla ice cream 
30 pieces ribbon, 3” long in class colors 
15 candy mint wafers 





DEMONSTRATION POINTERS 


Follow manufacturer’s directions 
carefully. Use right size baking pan. 


For even baking cake should be 
as near to the center of 
oven as possible. 


Frosting should be spread over 
the entire area, so white 
cake will not show. 


This makes 15 servings, enough for i 
home or classroom party for a 

group of June graduates. 

Recipe can be doubled. 
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Chapter X TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 


Milk is often called nature’s most 


nearly perfect food. The great variety of delicious dairy products avail- 


able should make optimum consumption a pleasure for everyone 


I. DEFINITION 


Dairy products consist of milk and 
foods made from it. Milk is the sub- 
stance secreted by mammals for the 
nourishment of their young. Unless 
otherwise identified, milk usually means 
cow’s milk. 


Il. KINDS 


A. Milk 
1. Most milk is sold fresh, whole and 
pasteurized, in glass bottles or in 
fiberboard containers. Some milk is 
homogenized, that is, treated so that 
fat particles are finely dispersed 
throughout the liquid and the cream 
will not separate. Milk is sometimes 
enriched with vitamin D. Some 
fluid skim milk is sold. Certified 
milk, which is produced under ex- 
tremely, sanitary conditions, is not 
pasteurized. However, most non- 
pasteurized milk presents the possi- 
bility of contamination. The United 
States Bureau of Dairy Industry is 
currently experimenting with the de- 
velopment of frozen milk concen- 
trates. 

2. Evaporated and condensed milk 
have had about 60 percent of their 
water removed. Condensed milk 
usually contains added sugar. Most 
evaporated milk is enriched with 
vitamin D. 

3. Dry milks, especially the non-fat 
type, are finding more and more uses 
in home cooking. They are thrifty 
buys. 
4. Special milks include buttermilk, 
which is the liquid left from churn- 
ing butter. Buttermilk may be made 
by using a culture. Another exam- 
ple of cultured milk is yogurt, which 
is thicker than ordinary milk and has 
a tart flavor. Goat’s milk and milk 
from other animals besides cows is 
available in limited quantities. 

B. Cream is a part of milk containing 
a high percentage of butterfat. Light 
cream has from 18 to 30 per cent; 
whipping cream contains over 30 per 
cent and heavy cream over 36 per 
cent fat. Cream especially soured for 
cooking purposes and table use is 
available in many places. 

C. Butter is churned from cream and 
consists of at least 80 per cent fat. 
Because it is essentially a fat food, 
it was considered under ‘Fats,” 








Chapter VII of Teacher's Notebook. 


. Cheese is made from the curd of 


milk. There are between 400 and 
500 kinds of cheese. 

1. Natural cheeses may be hard, 
semi-hard or soft. American ched- 
dar, Edam and Swiss are examples of 
hard cheese. Semi-hard cheeses in- 
clude Roquefort and Stilton. Ca- 
membert and Brie are soft, ripened 
cheeses, while cottage and cream 
cheeses are of the soft, unripened 
variety. Rindless cheeses aged in 
heir cellophane wrappers are now 
available. 

2. Processed cheeses, cheese foods 
and cheese spreads are forms of 
cheese developed by American indus- 
try. They are creamy, easy to blend 
and of consistent quality. Processed 
cheese is made by blending several 
cheeses, adding an emulsifying agent 
and pasteurizing. There are a num- 
ber of kinds. Some come in slices, 
ready for serving. Cheese foods have 
cheese as the main ingredient, but 
whey and milk solids are added. 
Cheese spreads are made from cream 
or Neufchatel to which other flavors 
are added. 


". Ice cream is sold packaged and in 


bulk form. It can also be made at 
home either in the ice cube com- 
partment of the refrigerator or in the 
old-fashioned crank-type freezer. Ice 
cream mixes for home use are avail- 
able. Plain ice cream is made from 
cream, sugar and flavoring. French 
ice cream is made from a mixture of 
cream and custard. 


{11. NUTRITIVE VALUE 


A. 





Milk is one of the Basic Seven foods. 
Children should have three to four 
glasses a day; adults, two to three 
lasses. Pregnant and nursing women 
1eed more than other adults. Milk 
products whose value is equivalent 
to fresh fluid milk can be used for 
part or all of the requirement. 


. Caloric value—Milk furnishes about 


165 calories per cup. This energy 
is provided by protein, fat and car- 
bohydrate. Lactose is the carbohy- 
drate in milk. Milk products, such 
as butter, which contain a high per- 
centage of fat have a higher caloric 
value than those like skim milk, 
which has a low fat content. Cheese 
(Concluded on page 287) 
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HE word dessert comes from a 

French term meaning “to clear the 

table,” but to many people, the des- 
sert is the highlight of the meal. How- 
ever, from a nutritive point of view, 
dessert is too often regarded as an ac- 
cessory and its food value not given the 
consideration it deserves. Desserts do 
provide nourishment and they should 
be selected to balance the contributions 
of the rest of the menu. Heavy meals 
should be followed by delicate desserts, 
while meals low in caloric value demand 
heartier types. 

The dessert course should never re- 
peat an important ingredient already 
in the menu. For example, if steamed 
rice is served as a vegetable, this is not 
the place for rice pudding, nor would 
one offer jam tartlets after a chicken pie. 

The psychological value of the des- 
sert should also be kept in mind. If 
the family does not care particularly for 
hash, fish or stew, yet these must be 
served occasionally for economic reasons, 
a bang-up dessert will save the day. 
“All’s well that ends well,” you know. 

Milk and fruit desserts lead the list 
of summer desserts both in popularity 
and nutritive value. Let’s start with 
one or two favorites and glamourize 
them a bit. 


Extra Good Pudding 


Rice Pudding can be turned into 
Macaroon Rice Pudding by sprinkling 
generously with macaroon crumbs after 
the last stirring and then completing 
the baking. Or for Coconui Rice Pud- 
ding, one-half cup moist or shredded 
fresh grated coconut can be added a 
few minutes before it comes from the 
oven. 

Baked Custard can be turned into 
Maple Custard by pouring a_ table- 
spoon of heavy maple sirup into the 
bottom of each cup before filling it 
with the custard mixture, which may 
be slightly less sweet than usual. Or 
have Cap Custard, a canned peach or 
apricot half placed round side down 
in the cup before the custard is poured 
in and baked. Both of these should 
be unmolded before serving. 

Fruits are rich in vitamins and min- 
erals and their frequent use in daily 
meals can hardly be overemphasized. 
Fresh bananas, apples and oranges are 
with us the year round. From May 
through September, we can count on the 
more perishable seasonal fresh fruits. 
Perhaps ninety per cent of these are 
best served au naturel or in a simple 
dessert such as Fruited Tapioca Cream. 

This tapioca could be served plain, 
but sprinkled with coarsely crushed nut 
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By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 





A cool dessert is Cherry Fluff made with Starlac. Recipe on page 285 


summer desserts 


brittle. It could also be dressed up 
with a chocolate sauce sprinkled with 
coarsely chopped nuts, or again, topped 
with nuts, sauce or whipped cream. This 
dessert lends itself to an infinite variety 
of service. 


Fruited Tapioca Cream 
4 cups milk 
cup quick-cooking tapioca 
cup sugar 
teaspoon salt 


St 


<e 
kee IN BS oS 


eggs, separated 
teaspoon vanilla 


Scald milk in double boiler. Com- 
bine tapioca, sugar, salt and egg yolks. 
Add gradually, stirring constantly, one 
cup of the scalded milk. Stir into re- 
maining milk and cook over hot water 
until mixture thickens, about 5 to 8 
minutes. Remove from heat and add 
about one cup of the mixture to the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Combine with 
entire mixture, folding gently. Cool 
slightly. Add vanilla and 4 cup fruit. 
Any fresh, frozen or canned fruit could 
be used. Pitted diced dates, halved 
seeded raisins, nuts or coconut would 
also be good. 


Super Baked Apples 
The standard Baked Apple can be 
varied by filling the core cavity with 
orange, lemon or apricot marmalade 


into which chopped nuts have been 
Finely 
macaroons are 
At the holiday season, 


stirred. chopped ginger and 
crumbled 
licious filling. 
mincemeat makes an unusual variation. 
Leftover canned fruit juice can be sub 
stituted for water in the baking dish 


and the apples can be basted with it 


another de- 


occasionally. 


One of the most satisfactory frozen 


desserts is a mousse. Suitable fruits 
are fresh, canned or stewed dried apri 
cots or peaches (plain or blended with 
an equal amount of bananas); stewed 
plums; crushed canned _ pineapple; 
crushed 
Quick frozen fruits may also be used 
but here probably no added sugar will 


All fruits must be pressed 


raspberries 1 strawberries. 


be required. 
through a fine sieve to keep back any 
seeds or skin. 


Fruit Mousse 


— 


cup thick fruit pulp 
cup powdered sugar 


2 cups heavy cream 
Flavoring 


Combine fruit pulp and sugar and let 
stand a few minutes to thoroughly dis- 
solve sugar. Fold in whipped cream 
with flavoring—vanilla, grated orange 


(Continued on page 285) 
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By Patricia Appleyard 


in a 


nursery schoo 


WENTY hungry youngsters de- 

pend on home economics students 

at Wadleigh High School for their 
lunches every day. They are the three- 
year-olds in the nursery school at Wad- 
leigh, the oldest girls’ high school in 
New York City. How much the chil- 
dren appreciate the culinary efforts of 
the high school girls is dramatized by 
the fact that many of them eat two 
lunches. 

Preparing meals for the children is 
only one phase of an advanced home 
economics course in Nursery Education. 
The well-equipped nursery school, which 
functions as a home economics labora- 
tory, offers opportunities for training 
students in many aspects of child care. 
As parents can testify, it also provides 
excellent care for the pre-kindergarten- 
ers who are enrolled in it. 

Nursery Education is a two-semester 
course. During the first semester, stu- 
dents learn about the development of 
the pre-school child through textbooks 
and observation in the nursery. The sec- 
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ond term, they participate in all phases 
of the operation of the nursery school. 
The girl’s schedules are arranged so that 
they alternate two weeks of academic 
work with two weeks in the nursery 
throughout this semester. 

The nursery school schedule, in turn, 
is divided into two phases: (1) actual 
work with the children and (2) prepara- 
tion of their meals. 


Luncheon is Served 

High spot of the day for the food 
preparation group is serving lunch 
which follows the same pattern every 
day. The food is brought into the 
nursery on an electric food conveyor 
and the main course served. Then the 
lunch bell rings and the children come 
running to the tables. Each child 
puts on his bib and begins to eat. 

The imain course is followed by milk, 
which is poured from individual pitch- 
ers by the children themselves. Hard 
toast is also served. Then each child 
goes to a low serving table to get his 
dessert dish. One child at each table 
brings a dish back to the high school 
girl who is his “teacher.” Then the 
children help themselves from serving 
dishes to as much dessert as they want. 
The meal ends with a slice of crisp 
fruit or a vegetable strip. ; 

Anyone who is still hungry after the 
meal can start a second dinner, be- 
ginning with the main course. When 
the dessert is fruit, seconds can be had 
without eating the rest of the meal 
again. Larger portions are given the 
next day to children who ask for more. 

Margaret Kennedy, who is in charge 
of the meal preparation phase of the 
program, reports that there are very 
few feeding problems. If a child does 
not want to finish his lunch, he leaves 
the table and gets ready for his nap. 
All the children take naps after eating, 
getting undressed and putting on pa- 
jamas which are kept at school. 

Cod-liver oil is a treat to which the 
children look forward after their naps. 
Only a token amount is given to give 
the students the experience and parents 
are encouraged to supplement it with 
additional fish liver oil at home. 

On birthdays, cake is served at lunch 
and the brand new four-year-old is 
given a cake to take home. 


In the Kitchen 


Back of the smoothly running din- 
ing room is careful planning and ef- 
ficient work in the kitchen. For this 
work, the girls are divided into four 
groups. Each girl eventually has an 
opportunity to do every job. The ma- 
jor responsibilities of each work unit 
are as follows: 

1. The Hot Unit. This group pre- 
pares and serves the main course and 
operates the dishwashing machine. 
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2. The Cold Unit. This group serves 
fruit juice in the morning; prepares 
and serves cold dishes which are part 
of the main meal; and serves crackers 
or cookies and milk, and cod-liver oil 
in the afternoon. They also wash 
cooking dishes for the hot unit. 

3. Laundry. This group takes charge 
of the laundry from the nursery school. 
The girls operate the department's laun- 
dry equipment, including the washing 
machine, dryer, electric ironer and elec- 
tric iron. They also help other groups 
when necessary. 

4. Record. This group shops for 
food, keeps records of the children’s 
diets, types menus and does other neces- 
sary bookkeeping. 


Planning the Menus 


The menus are planned by the stu- 
dents. An effort is made to include 
every member of the Basic Seven each 
day, since many children have inade- 
quate diets. In addition to being nu- 
tritionally balanced, the menus must be 
suitable for three-year-olds. Thg same 
food must not be repeated too often, 
since it is believed that the children 
should be introduced to a variety of 
foods. Well-stocked vegetable stands 
near the school make this possible. 

No special effort is made to serve a 
low cost diet. The cost of food for 
the 20 nursery school children and eight 
to ten high school girls is about $100 
a month. 

Miss Kennedy encourages the stu- 
dents to start with simple menus and 
work up to more complicated ones. 
Occasionally, she suggests dishes which 
will give the class experience in new 
food preparation techniques. 

Here are a few samples of the menus 
planned by home economics students 
for the nursery school: 


February 26 
Meat Loaf 
String Beans Mashed Potato 
Milk 
Whole Wheat Toast 
Apple Sauce 
Carrot Sticks 


February 27 
Broiled Steak 
Escalloped Tomatoes Mashed Potato 
Milk 
Whole Wheat Toast 
Stewed Cherries 
Apple Wedges 


Parents are kept up-to-date on the 
food served at school through menus 
given them in advance and a daily re- 
port on what the child has eaten. 
Parents, in turn, list the food served 
at home for the school’s records. At 
conferences with the parents dietary as 
well as other problems are discussed. 





The Nursery 

The home economics staff at Wad- 
leigh takes justifiable pride in its new 
nursery school, which was opened in 
February 1950. Visitors come nearly 
every day to watch the children through 
the one-way glass of the observation 
room. The nursery has facilities equal 
to those of many colleges and is the 
only one of its kind in an academic 
high school in New York City. The 
Nursery Education Department _in- 
cludes, in addition to the nursery school 
proper, a spacious kitchen-laundry and 
an outdoor playground. 

The nursery school staff consists of 
Margaret L. Anderson, head of the de- 
partment of nursery and homemaking 
education; Maxine Harvey, nursery 
school teacher; and Margaret Kennedy, 
teacher of foods. 

Many applicants for the nursery 
school must be turned down. Miss 
Kennedy tells of one mother who 
wanted to enter her three-year-old and 
was advised that it would be better to 
put her two-month-old baby on the 
waiting list. 

Children are admitted in order of 
application, although the teachers try 
to keep the number of boys and girls 
about equal. A fee of forty dollars per 
term is charged. Children enter at 
three and leave at the end of the semes- 
ter nearest their fourth birthday. Then 
they go to the public school pre-kin- 
dergarten. 

As for the high school girls who take 
the course, some hope to become nurses 
or to go into the child care or home 
economics fields. However, many will 
marry and have families soon after 
graduation. Their studies in the nursery 
school are planned to help them be 
better mothers. 


Page opposite shows a nursery school 


birthday party, preparing for naps, 


cod-liver oil time and cooks at work 











By Christine B. Clayton 


Formerly Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Recently Visiting Prefessor, Temple University 


nutrition high lights 


Is our health being endangered by insecticides, pre- 


servatives and other chemicals in food? Mrs, Clayton 


discusses this important subject this month 


INCE World War II there has been 

a great deal of consumer interest 

and some alarm over the possibility 
that foods, especially canned foods, are 
being contaminated by chemicals, pre- 
servatives, synthetic drugs and new 
pesticides and insecticides now being 
used on agricultural crops which are 
eaten by both farm animals and _ by 
humans. 

So much interest has been manifest 
in this subject that four national or- 
ganizations (Institute of Food ‘Tech- 
nology, The Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council, The 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association, and 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion) have appointed committees for 
immediate and active investigation of 
the subject. A House Committee known 
as The Delaney Committee has been 
conducting hearings on the need for 
legislation requiring Food and Drug 
Administration approval before new 
substances may be introduced into 
foods. Dr. Edwin J. Cameron’, Direc- 
tor of the Research Laboratories of the 
National Canners Association, recently 
appeared before this House Committee 
to give testimony as to the extent to 
which chemicals may be added to 
“canned foods.” 

According to Dr. Cameron, in the 
twelve years since the enactment of 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act (1938), more standards for canned 
foods have been established than for 
any comparable class of foods. Canned 
foods are usually not thought of as 
chemicalized products, since the basic 
principle of _ their preservation — is 
sterilization by heat. This is true of 
both commercial and home-canned 
foods. A few harmless chemicals are 
permitted and may be in either type of 
canned foods. ‘They usually consist 
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of the common household flavorings 
such as salt and sugar. Lemon juice 
and vinegar may be used in tomato 
sauces and for some tough-fibered vege- 
tables. The acid facilitates sterilization. 
A dilute and harmless alkali is per- 
mitted for a few green vegetables, such 
as peas, to prevent the breakdown of 
the chlorophyll, thus preserving the 
natural green color of the vegetable. 
The use of saccharin in certain diabetic 
packs has been authorized in temporary 
permits by the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator. 

Canned meats are controlled by the 
Requirements of the Meat Inspection 
Act. These requirements are enforced 
by inspection and supervision in can- 
ning plants. No chemical preservatives 
are permitted, except for familiar types 
of meat curing where the curing salts 
are used in amounts and kind accord- 
ing to Meat Inspection Regulations. 
The agency exercises strict control over 
formulation and ingredients of canned 
meat products to ensure their whole- 
someness. 

It would appear that a major part 
of the canned food packed is already 
under adequate controls, so that the 
consumer may expect certain approved 
ingredients in her purchase of canned 
food products. 

Since 1942, the general public has 
had a new worry which is concerned 
with insecticides and pesticides. Some 
of the information is alarming because 
of the suggestion that the potential 
health hazards are great, with the 
presence of either the insecticide or its 
residue on foods. It has been said that 
all agricultural products used either 
fresh, frozen or canned can be contam- 
inated by the insecticide or its resi- 
due if it has not been thoroughly 
cleansed from the vegetable or fruit 
before preparation for human consump- 
tion. 


Thorough washing of agricultural 


products, both fruit and vegetables, be- 
fore eating is one safeguard from pois- 
oning that every home can adopt. 

When DDT was introduced in this 
country in 1942, a new era in the field 
of insecticides began. At the end of 
the war when DDT was released for 
unrestricted civilian use, large quanti- 
ties were employed for the conservation 
of crops, and it soon became well- 
established that yields could be mark- 
edly increased by the application of 
this insecticide to crops. Its widespread 
use has stimulated the development of 
other chlorinated substances for similar 
use. 

The health hazards resulting from the 
use of each of these agents must be 
ascertained separately; they are still un- 
known. 

Some compounds contain phosphorus, 
whose insecticidal action over aphids 
for which DDT is not effective, has 
brought them into prominent use 
since 1945. New toxicologic problems 
have arisen with the use of these or- 
ganic phosphates. It is good news 
to know that several organizations are 
devoting a great deal of attention at 
present to the evaluation of the toxi- 
cologic problems, and that control 
measures, education of the medical pro- 
fession and public concerning the health 
hazards are proposed. 

Federal legislation enacted in 1949 
requires that all pesticide formulas be 
registered with the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture?. Thus, trained 
personnel can and will restrict the use 
of dangerous pesticides. 

The toxicologic information now 
available allows some estimation of the 
potential dangers, but further detailed 
studies on most of the new compounds 
are necessary in order to obtain an ac- 
curate evaluation of the possible health 
hazards. Acute poisoning is rare, but 
chronic poisoning has been demonstrat 
ed in animals. The tendency of many 
of the phosphorus-containing — insecti- 
cides to undergo rapid hydrolysis to 
non-toxic material in the presence of 
moisture makes chronic poisoning less 
likely. 

New Light on Breakfasts 

A two-year study of breaktasts puv- 
lished by the Bureau of Human Nuttri- 
tion and Home Economics, U. S. Ve- 
partment of Agriculture, sheds light 
on physiological effects of eating du- 
ferent combinations of food at the 
morning meal. The findings, in particu- 
lar, point to the effectiveness of protein 
food in breakfasts in promoting a feel- 
ing of well-being and staving off fatigue. 

Nine women laboratory workers 


(Concluded on page 285) 





2 Journal of the American Dietetics Association, 
Volume 26, Number 5, May 1950 
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OW that June is here, I imagine 
you are as busy as I am trying to 
finish up a million things in these 


last few days. Closing a lunch room 
for the summer with one eye on the cal- 
endar to be sure everything is ready 
for September opening presents many 
problems. What system can we develop 
so that closing days aren’t hectic and 
so that calm first days in the fall will 
be assured? Schedules are my answer 
—well planned schedules for both per- 
sonnel and equipment maintenance. 
To avoid confusion when meals must 


be served as usual and cleaning and’ 


storing of utensils must be carried on 
at the same time, I start with menu 
planning. Stock is examined closely 
and menu plans are made to utilize all 
perishable foods. Plans are made for 
the refrigeration of some stock that 
must be held through the summer. 
Menus are kept simple so that cleaning 
may progress daily throughout the last 
week. Individual employee schedules 
are adjusted and each person is as- 
signed specific cleaning duties. Trays 
are scoured, silver polished, cabinets and 
storerooms thoroughly cleaned. 

On the last day, equipment can be 
quickly put away and locked up for 
the summer. During the closing week 
of school, we usually serve a hot lunch 
to teachers and sandwiches and milk 
to the students. At this time, the stu- 
dent serving areas can be completely 
cleaned and closed, the dishwashing ma- 
chines taken apart and scrubbed, and 
inventory taken of all dishes and equip- 
ment. Before final closing day, part 
time workers finish their assignments 
for the year and a few full time women 
complete the closing. Movable equip- 
ment, such as cash registers, is placed 
in the store room. Pots and pans, 
drawers containing small equipment are 
also put into storage closets if they 
cannot be locked in kitchen tables. 

Equipment needs special attention at 
closing time. Equipment represents a 
large capital outlay and should be kept 
in excellent repair to prolong its life 
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and to give it maximum efficiency. Even 
if we are fortunate enough to be buy- 
ing some new equipment, deliveries are 
uncertain. The services of a trained 
equipment repair man pay dividends. 
He advises about parts that are worn 
and need replacement, thus preventing 
possible serious breakdowns in the fu- 
ture. Parts ordered now or repairs 
completed during the summer will as- 
sure equipment ready to operate in Sep- 
tember. The general oiling and clean- 
ing which the service man gives the ma- 
chine adds to its smooth functioning. 

Three years ago we in Brookline set 
up a five year replacement plan for 
our lunchroom equipment, most of 
which averaged over twenty years of 
service. Each year, however, it is im- 
portant to review our equipment needs 
in the light of recent performance be- 
fore setting up the yearly budget. The 
equipment service man can give valu- 
able advice on the probable service 
of a piece of equipment. 

I like not only to be present when 
he is inspecting equipment, but also 
to have the employee responsible for 
the operation and cleaning of the ma- 
chine present. Many helpful hints are 
received at this time and the worker 
gains in knowledge of the care and ap- 


closing up shop? 


Points to check when closing the 
school lunch room for the summer 


By Marion L. Cronan 


Director of Homemaking 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


preciation of the precision of the ma- 
chine. Most women do not attempt 
to remove even removable parts of any 
mechanism for cleaning and oiling un- 
less this is demonstrated often. The 
check-up visit of the equipment service 
man is another teaching or in-service 
training opportunity. 

As dishes are washed and given an 
extra scouring to remove stains, cracked 
and chipped dishes should be discarded. 
Losses and breakage of dishes, glasses 
and silver over a yearly period should 
be carefully evaluated at this time. Fu- 
ture purchases of types of dishes that 
crack easily should be avoided. Pur- 
chase of fruit juice glasses that tip 
over easily, causing excessive breakage, 
should be changed in favor of some 
more stable glass. Most silver losses 
result from carelessness of pupils in 
discarding silver into waste barrels. This 
is the time to tighten controls or to 
plan a “save the silver” campaign. 

After inventories are finished and 
equipment plans completed, I take out 
the menu for the opening week of 
school and place food orders for Sep- 
tember delivery. With ‘all this ac- 
complished, I can turn my mind, thank- 
fully, to a pleasant summer. 

Happy vacation! 





Lunchroom Leftovers 

Plate waste at school lunchrooms in 
39 schools was recently analyzed by re- 
searchers in the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics. Here are 
a few sample results: 

In nine schools where children paid 
for a standard-type lunch that included 
a half pint fresh milk, the number of 
children refusing milk ranged from 2 
to 44 per cent. In three schools serv- 
ing buttered beets, 5, 15 and 27 per 
cent of the pupils left some of the 
serving on their plates. In two other 
schools where the beets were pickled, 


none of this food was left. The children 
left larger quantities of vegetables and 
main dishes than fruit, desserts, bread 
and milk. 

Margaret Dreisbach of the BHNHE 
suggests the following ways to get chil- 
dren to eat better and reduce waste: 
(1) If children do not like a food pre- 
pared one way, try another. If this, 
too, is rejected, serve a different food 
with about the same nutritive value; 
(2) If children like desserts, make them 
as nourishing as possible; (3) Offer 
small servings of an unfamiliar food and 
give it an interesting name. 
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York City, The Federal Trade 

Commission sponsored a_ confer- 
ence to consider revision of the official 
definition of “rayon.” Under present 
FTC rules cellulose yarns made from 
several different processes are now 
lumped together as rayon. But a num- 
ber of industry representatives have 
argued that yarns made from various 
processes actually are quite different 
from one another and therefore should 
have different names. The rayon yarn 
producers group is asking that the term 
“rayon” be confined to regenerated cel- 
lulose yarns and fabrics made from 
these yarns. This will include yarns 
made by the viscose and cuprammonium 
processes. Cellulose acetate yarns, now 
branded rayon, would be called “ace- 
tate.” 

For some years, converters, dyers and 
printers have made this distinction. 
Weavers, knitters and throwsters have 
also used the two terms, rayon and 
acetate. Thus, in daily transactions 
and in ordinary usage, persons in the 
industry have referred to “acetate” al- 
though some have made serious effort to 
use the term “acetate rayon” especially 
in consumer advertising. 

Many groups were represented at the 
hearings. Educators, consumers, adver- 
tisers, editors of newspapers and maga- 
zines, as well as the manufacturers of 
rayon, all presented their views on this 
subject. It was interesting to note that 
no one was in favor of retaining the old 
rules. Watch your newspaper for for- 
mal acceptance or rejection of these pro- 
posed rules. You will want to pass 
this information along to your students 
and co-workers immediately. 


(): April 12th and 13th in New 


Historical Hats 


Four famous millinery designers in 
New York City were asked to pick out 
their favorite hats from the wide range 
of millinery history. The first choice 
of each was from a different period of 
history and they were quite surprisingly 
alike. They all reflected simplicity and 
in three cases, the hats followed the nat- 
ural outline of the head. Lilly Dache 
chose a coif of the late middle ages; 
Sally Victor liked the Rembrandt cap, 
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which incidentally serves as the inspira- 
tion for many of her baby bonnets; 
Florence Reichman selected a Franz 
Hal’s_ seventeenth century ‘“widow’s 
peak” cap and Mr. Fred voted first 
for the headdress of Egypt’s Princess 
Hatshepsut, which so closely followed 
the natural outline of the face and head 
as to be most modern in feeling. Their 
other choices of hats were more widely 
diversified in style, feeling and design. 


Invisible Mending 


At long last, the layman can learn 
about the intricate and relatively easy 
art of reweaving fabrics in the booklet 
Invisible Mending published by Culver 
Products Company, 3630 Eastham Drive, 
Culver City, California. It covers all the 
most common types of reweaving with 
chapters being devoted to French weav- 
ing, material splicing, patch weaving, 
stoating, hosiery repair and mending 
knitted goods. Each chapter is clearly 
illustrated with simple easy-to-follow 
line drawings. The publication point- 
edly refers to the secrecy protected by 
professionals through the centuries to 
prevent general dissemination of this 
trade art. The cost of the booklet is 
$1.00. Culver Products Company also 
sells the various types of needles neces- 
sary for this type of mending. 


Attention Home Sewers 


The American Viscose Corporation 
has offered some tips on how to tell the 
right side from the wrong side of rayon 
fabrics. The clearest side is the right 
side in rayon prints, plaids and checks. 
The right side of a solid color rayon 
generally has a more distinctive weave. 
Also, the selvage should be examined. 
The right side is inconspicuous while 
the wrong side has an unfinished ap- 
pearance with color and weave less 
true. 


Vice Versa 


High style French designers are en- 
couraging women to get as many cos- 
tumes as possible out of one garment. 
A formal gown designed by Jean Desses 
has four different ways of changing its 
appearance. Pierre Balmain uses the 


What's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


same idea with sport clothes. Could it 
be that Paris has finally heard that 
American home economists and sewers 
have been doing this very thing for 
years? Just think of the hours we have 
spent helping students make collars and 
cuffs, belts, weskits and scarves as quick 
change ideas for a basic dress! 


Colorfastness 


From the National Institute of Clean- 
ing and Dyeing in Silver Spring, Mary- 
land, comes the reminder that when you 
select and purchase fabrics, double-check 
colorfastness. There are degrees of 
colorfastness: good, fair, poor. Good 
colorfastness means that a dyestuff will 
retain its color under normal conditions 
of wear, cleaning and storage. Ask 
these questions when selecting fabrics. 
Is the fabric colorfast to light? Perspir?. 
tion? Pressing? Fume fading? Dry 
cleaning? Cracking or rubbing? It 
will pay you to check and double-check 
the answers to these questions when you 
buy. 


Caveat Emptor 


A new booklet Your Guide to Wise 
Buying is being offered by the United 
States Testing Company, Inc. This 
booklet endorses the need for proper 
labeling at the point of sale and sug- 
gests that an ideal informative label 
give pertinent facts about the product, 
its composition, use, serviceability and 
suggestions for proper care. Copies can 
be obtained by writing to Consumer 
Service Division, United States Testing 
Company, Inc., 1415 Park Avenue, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

The United States Testing Company 
has also recently established a new cot- 
ton fiber testing laboratory in Dallas, 
Texas. The new laboratory is the first 
independent commercial cotton fiber 
testing laboratory in Texas, which is 
now the country’s largest cotton grow- 
ing and exporting state. 


Did You Know? 


Government statistics show over 60 
per cent of American women fall into 
the half-size category. Pattern companies 
are paying more attention to this fact. 
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Here’s how to make an 







organdy overskirt and stole! 


Materials (26” waist) 

Embroidered organdy (one side bordered,) 
3914” or 40” wide, see Cutting Chart, 6% 
yds. Piece of solid organdy 214” x 281,” for 
lining waistband. Hooks and eyes. Mercerized 
sewing thread to match. 

Sewing Directions (14” seams allowed.) 














-_ r 

tgs 1. Trim off the surplus organdy close to the 
»¥ border on skirt section. Fold skirt section 
mM» right sides together, edges even, figure I. 
wm M3 Stitch, leaving seam open down 6” from top 
we ae for placket opening. Trim seam to 4” width 
Cae and overcast raw edges together with tiny 





co x : stitches, see inset. 

2. Turn in raw placket edges in line with 
seam and finish in hand rolled edges, figure 2. 
3. Run a gathering stitch at the seam line on 
top raw edge of skirt. Repeat with a second 
gathering 14” outside. Pull up gathers so edge 
measures 2614”; fasten threads securely. 

This Design by the Spool Cotton Co. 4, Place waistband and lining right sides to- 
gather, edges even, 


“ 


















































TA ~ figure 3. Stitch 
25 p seams at aides and 
? top edge continu- 
8% ) ‘ wc 
5% 2 ing the. stitching 
| y over 4” on lower 
e edge (one side) as 
i shown. Trim seams, 
2 turn waistband 
BACK 
2 LININGS EDGE 
\ ) 
2 
? 
) 
) 
\ i) 
5 
) ' 
) : 
; FIG. 2 
PIA , 
& 
218 
IN right side out; 
*} 3 Press. 
a 2 5. With right sides 
: together and front 
aR SAIRT edges even, place 
eh 178% raw waistband edge to gath- 
g ¥ ered skirt edge as shown in : 
Rh } figure 4; keep lining layer : 
NC ) free. Baste, adjusting gath- : 
5 ers evenly. Stitch. Trim : STOLE (W.5.) 
8 seam. Turn in long raw lin- : 
37" —+ ing edge 14”; slipstitch in : 
}} place along seam line on 
STOLE 27 wrong side, see inset. Press. a 
; 6. Close waistband FIG. S 
—.___—__) ends with hooks 
ST’ y ae 
; and eyes. 
| STOLE 27” 7. Trim off surplus | 
oni dhe el FASHION ACADEMY 
3 border of each | THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


' i ae FASHION DESIGN 
Cutting Chart stole section. Place STYLING*BUYI oe 
the two stole sec- MERCHANDISING 
tions right sides together, corresponding Grreciion of Rul Alte Mevtnen, 


edges even, figure 5. Stitch seam at short Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
selvage edges. Trim seam, overcast same Sa; tee ae 5 Ty 


as for skirt, Press to side. | 812 Fifth Ave. (et 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 
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Sews on buttons! 





Makes buttonholes! Blind stitches hems! 


Underwriters’ 
aboratories 
“aisha 
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Don’t buy any sewing machine until you've 
seen the fascinating demonstration of the 
Necchi. Then you'll know why the Necchi as- 
sures easier, faster, more beautiful sewing 
Yet the Necchi costs no more than ordinary 
sewing machines! 


Look for your local 
Necchi Sewing Circle, 
your guarantee of 
nation-wide service. 





BUDGET TERMS * GENEROUS TRADE-INS 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 
Use Coupon on page 291 


Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp., Dept. 718 


164 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. 
In Canada: 464 McGill St., Montreal, BS 
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HE nutritive value of the American 


city family’s diet changes little from 
season to season, the Bureau of Hu- 


man Nutrition and Home Economics 
found as a result of the food consump- 
tion survey made in four cities in 1948. 
The study showed that the nutrient hav- 
ing the greatest seasonal variation is 
vitamin A, which is lowest in summer 
diets, highest in fall. Although total 
consumption of each food group did 
not vary seasonally, a variation was 
found among foods within groups. Here 
is a summary. 

Fruits and vegetables are used most 
in processed forms in winter and spring, 
while fresh fruits and vegetables, ex- 
cept citrus fruits, are used most in sum- 
mer and fall. Consumption of this 
food group showed the greatest seasonal 
variation. 

Milk and milk products show little 
seasonal ‘fluctuation as a group, and 
fluid milk consumption is steady 
throughout the year. More cheese is 
eaten in winter, however, and ice cream 
consumption is highest in summer. 

Meat, poultry and fish are consumed 
in fairly steady amounts throughout 
the year. There is a slight decline in 
summer, when smaller quantities of beef 
and fresh pork are eaten. At the same 
time, more smoked pork and_ poultry 
are consumed. In the winter, fresh fish 
consumption goes up. 

Egg use is highest in spring and low- 
est in summer. 

Sugar and moderate 


sweets show 


Food Flashes 


seasonal fluctuations, with consumption 
highest in winter and lowest in spring 
and summer. 

Bread is bought in about the same 
amounts throughout the year. Use of 
baked goods other than bread increases 
in winter and drops off in spring and 
summer. Flour and cereal foods are 
used in larger quantities in winter. 

Fats and oils show practically no 
seasonal variations. Soups and prepared 
or partially prepared dishes are used in 
considerably smaller quantities in sum- 
mer than during the rest of the year. 
Purchases are highest during the winter. 


Olive Tree 

A novel serving tree for olives has 
been introduced ‘by the packers of Re- 
Umberto olives. The olives are pack- 
aged in a regular jar which, at first 
glance, looks quite ordinary. However, 
each olive is attached to a_ plastic 
holder and the entire contents of the 
bottle can be lifted out bodily for serv- 
ing. When the olives are gone, the 
serving tree can be used for other tid- 
bits. 


More Food Lockers 

Frozen food lockers in the United 
States increased from 200 in 1935 to 
11,000 in 1948, the USDA reports. Al- 
though, in some plants, fewer lockers 
were rented as more homes acquired 
their own freezers, an increase in proc- 
essing for home freezing often offset 
the loss from former rentals. Farm 


What's going on in foods 


BY PATRICIA APPLEYARD 


families rented about two-thirds of the 
lockers in 1948 and about 90 per cent 
of the food stored in them was meat. 
Forty per cent of the lockers were run 
jointly with other businesses, usually 
meat markets or grocery stores. 


Small Size Muffin Mix 

The new Duff's muffin mix is tailored 
to the shrinking proportions of the 
American family. It comes in an 814 
ounce box and makes 8 to 16 muffins. 
Additional improvements in this fa- 
miliar mix are an increase of 18 per 
cent in the shortening and the use of 
more sugar. 


Frozen Waffles 

Frozen waffles which can be cooked 
by toasting for one minute are a new 
product of the frozen food industry. 
The waffles, pre-baked and wrapped in 
Sylvania cellophane, can be kept in the 
ice cube compartment of a refrigerator 
for several weeks. These Patrician 
baked waffles come six to a package. 


Cook Book is Best Seller 

The home economist who always 
wanted to write a best seller can take 
heart. Cook books are a commodity 
always in demand and this year a cook 
book is at the top of the non-fiction 
best seller list. It is Betty Crocker's 
Picture Cook Book, which outsold The 
Baby; Look Younger, Live Longer; and 
How I Raised Myself from Failure to 
Success in Selling, the three runners-up. 





e That old saying about “R” months 
being the only time for oyster eating 
has become an anachronism, the Oyster 
Institute of North America reports. 
Frozen oysters have brought about this 
change in oyster availability. 

e@ Have you ever wondered why our 
most familiar meats are called beef, veal, 
pork and mutton when on the table, 
but cows, calves, swine and sheep when 
on the hoof? The New York State 
Extension Service reports that this dis- 
tinction originated after the Norman 
conquest of England. The names of the 
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Instant caffein-free coffee flavors 


this frosting. Recipe is at right 


meat came from the language of the 
conquerors, who ate it, while the Saxon 
peasants who took care of the animals 
continued to call them by their Saxon 
names. 

e@ There are 1%107 varieties of Indian 
rice in a museum in Calcutta, the Rice 
Consumer Service reports. In addition, 
1,300 varieties of rice from other coun- 
tries are on display at the same muscum. 
e In frosting at left are 14 c. butter, 
salt, 314 c. confectioners’ sugar, 1 egg, 
1 tbsp. instant caffein-free coffee, vanilla 
and 2 tbsp. top milk. 
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summer desserts 
(Continued from page 277) 


rind, lemon or almond according to 
fruit used. Turn into freezing tray and 
freeze. 


Butterscotch Parfait 


cup brown sugar 
tablespoons butter 
cup water 

egg yolks 

cups cream, whipped 
teaspoons vanilla 
Dash of salt 


SS po ok 


tS  w 


Combine sugar and butter in sauce- 
pan. Stir until sugar is melted, then 
cook one minute. Add water and con- 
tinue cooking, still stirring, until smooth 
and sirupy. Pour over beaten egg 
yolks, beating while pouring. Cook 
over hot water until light and fluffy. 
Chill, then fold in whipped cream to 
which vanilla and salt have been added. 
Freeze, without stirring, in refrigerator 
having temperature regulator at coldest 
point. 


For a party dessert, there’s Peach 
Melba. Just press a perfect canned 
peach half on each side of a generous 
scoop of vanilla ice cream. Pour Melba 
Sauce over and garnish with a little 
almond-flavored whipped cream. 


Melba Sauce 
¥% cup currant jelly 
1 tablespoon water 
14 cup sugar 
1 cup crushed fresh or quick frozen 
raspberries 
1 teaspoon cornstarch 


Combine jelly, water and berries and 
bring to boiling point. Blend sugar 
and cornstarch and stir into fruit mix- 
ture. Cook, stirring constantly, until 
sauce is thick and clear. Press through 
fine strainer and cool. 


Chocolate Ice Cream Roll 
6 tablespoons sifted cake flour 
6 tablespoons cocoa 
% teaspoon baking powder 
teaspoon salt 
4 eggs 
34 cup sifted sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


~ 


Sift flour, cocoa, salt and baking pow- 
der three times. Beat egg yolks until 
very light and thick. Beat eg whites 
until stiff, gradually beating sugar into 
them. Combine whites with vanilla and 
egg yolks, then carefully fold in dry in- 
gredients. Turn into a shallow pan of 
the cooky sheet type lined with greased 
paper. Spread batter evenly and bake 
in moderately hot oven (375-400° F.) 
12 to 14 minutes. Turn onto towel 
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sprinkled with sugar. Cut off crisp 
edges of cake, then tear off paper. Lay 
a sheet of waxed paper over surface of 
cake, roll up and allow to cool. Un- 
roll, discard paper, spread with ice 
cream, reroll and place in coldest part of 
refrigerator until needed, if not served 
immediately. 


Chocolate Souffle 
1 cup milk 
2 squares unsweetened chocolate 
1% cups cake or cooky crumbs 
1% cup chopped nut meats 
Salt 
4 eggs 
14 cup sugar 


Scald milk with chocolate in upper 
part of double boiler. When chocolate 
is melted, add crumbs and blend until 
milk is absorbed. Add nuts, salt and 
egg yolks beaten with half the sugar. 
Fold in egg whites beaten until stiff 
with remaining sugar. Turn into but- 
tered baking dish and bake in moderate 
oven (350 to 375° F.) about 45 minutes. 
Serve with sauce or whipped cream. 


Strawberry Macaroon Cream 


2 cups ripe strawberries 
¥4 cup sugar 

1% teaspoons gelatin 

3 tablespoons water 

4 cup light corn sirup 
Dash of salt 

1 cup heavy cream 

4 cup crushed macaroons 


Nd 


Wash, hull and thoroughly crush ber- 
ries. Add sugar and set aside for an 
hour, then press through fine sieve. 
Soften gelatin in water, dissolve over 
boiling water and add to prepared ber- 
ries with sirup and salt. Chill thor- 
oughly, then combine with cream beaten 
until stiff. Fold in macaroons, turn into 
refrigerator tray and freeze. 


Cherry Fluff 


2 cups hot water 

1 package cherry flavered gelatin 
1% cup water 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

1% teaspoon vanilla 


6 
~ 


¥% cup nonfat dry milk 


Pour hot water over gelatin; stir until 
dissolved. Chill until mixture begins 
to thicken. Meanwhile pour water, 
lemon juice and vanilla into deep 1- 
quart bowl. Sprinkle nonfat dry milk 
over water. Beat with rotary or electric 
beater until stiff, 7 to 10 minutes. Fold 
whipped nonfat dry milk into gelatin. 
Pour into I-quart mold or six individ- 
ual molds. Chill until firm. Unmold. 
Serve with additional whipped topping. 
Garnish with cherries. Makes 2/3 cup 
servings. 


nutrition highlights 
(Continued from page 280) 


research, 
types 


this 
eight 


served as subjects in 
which included tests of 
of laboratory-prepared breakfasts, and 
was concerned chiefly with the rate at 
which glucose enters the blood stream 
and is removed from it. The favorable 
influence of a protein-rich breakfast 
was noted, not oniy for morning hours, 
but even in the afternoon when sub- 
jects had a light lunch of a sandwich 
and coffee. 

The technical report, The breakfast 
meal in relation to blood-sugar values, 
Circular 827, by Elsa Orent-Keiles and 
Lois F. Hallman, is on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. at 10 cents a copy. 


Restricted Calories Requested 
By WACS and WAFS 

Until recently, both the Army and 
the Air Force have provided a mini- 
mum of 3600 calories per person per 
day regardless of sex. This generous 
allowance has proved to be too muc h 
even for moderately active young 
women. Studies show that the per- 
sonnel of WAC and WAF have shown 
a tendency to put on weight. This 
weight increase can be a handicap to 
physical fitness, and considerable in- 
convenience and expense as well. It 
made necessary the issue of new, larger 
uniforms a few months after enlistment. 
The caloric content of the diet has 
now been reduced from 3600 to 2400 
calories per day. The diet is to be 
improved with respect to menus and 
with a choice of foods more suitable 
for female personnel. In lessening the 
number of calories, care has been taken 
to keep all the protective values of 
the diet as high as the suggested dietary 
allowances the National Research Coun- 
cil recommends. The nutritional values 
will be distributed in the 2400 calories 
as follows: 


Protein grams 60 

Calcium grams 70 millegrams 

Vitamin A 5000 International Units 
Thiamine 1.5 millegrams 
Riboflavin 1.5 millegrams 

Niacin 15 millegrams 

Ascorbic Acid 50 millegrams 


The above values were easily present 
in the 3600 calorie diet. More careful 
individual foods in 
order to 


selection of the 
this diet must be 
maintain the same high content of all 


made _ in 


nutritional values listed on the lower 
caloric intake. However, this is pos- 
sible and will be done. Uncle Sam 


takes excellent nutritional care of the 


women in his army. 
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HE winning entry in the Sixth Na- 

tional Home Safety competition, 

sponsored by Lewis & Conger of 
New York, is the “push-button” gas 
range manufactured by Norge. This 
new electric ignition device completely 
eliminates the danger of the constantly 
burning gas pilot light, which may be 
snuffed or blown out and cause serious 
mishaps. The “push-button” works on 
the same principle as the cigarette- 
lighter in a car. When the button is 
pushed a glow-coil is ignited, which in 
turn lights the gas released from the 
top burners. 

In making the awards, the chairman 
of the award committee outlined three 
determining factors for selecting the 
winners of the awards. These were 
effectiveness in preventing a common 
cause of accidents in the home, simplic- 
ity of use or application and a reason- 
able price which would make the bene- 
fits of the product available to a ma- 
jority of people. The panel of judges 
included Helen Judy Bond, head of 
home economics department, Columbia 
University; Eloise Davison, home eco- 
nomics consultant; and Edith Ramsay, 
American Home Magazine. 

Among the nine other products which 
received awards are the Murray Circuit 
Protector which guards against the 
dangers of overloading the electrical 
circuits in the home. The MacLeod 
Safety Bar also received the award. The 








The new Norge range wins award 


for electric automatic ignition 
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bar can be attached to the top of a 
step ladder so that it can be grasped 
while reaching to high places and give 
a feeling of self-confidence and thus 
prevent falls and serious injury. 


No More Aluminum Foil 


Household aluminum foil is no longer 
available to the housewife. The de- 
fense mobilization requires this metal 
for more vital uses. The Reynolds 
Metals Company suggests that planning 
a schedule of use will help the home- 
makers conserve their present supply olf 
this foil. 

When it is first torn from the roll 
it should be used for purposes that 
will not soil or wrinkle it greatly. Later 
it can be used to wrap meats or other 
foods that will cause some soil and will 
require rinsing the foil. Finally it 
could line a broiler or baking dish. 

Careful and gentle handling will pro- 
long the life of the foil. After it is 
used in cooking, it should be rinsed un- 
der running water and sponged lightly 
with a soft cloth, then rinsed again. If 
the foil has been subjected to refrig- 
eration or heat it should be allowed 
to return to room temperature before 
rinsing and smoothing. 


Automatic Pressure Cooker 

Presurmat, a completely automatic 
pressure cooker, is the latest develop- 
ment of the Proctor Electric Company. 
This thermostatically controlled cooker 
is actually three appliances in one—a 
four-quart saucepan with trivet, a heat 
controlled electric stove and a 60-min- 
ute electric timer. 

Presurmat eliminates the constant 
watching of the time and regulating of 
heat to maintain the desired pressure. 
The pan is placed on the controlled 
stove, the timer set. The air is auto- 
matically exhausted and the cooking 
period is timed the instant the proper 
pressure is reached. When the desired 
time has elapsed the cooker shuts itself 
off. An indicator on the lid shows 
when it is safe to remove the lid. A 
safety feature of the Presurmat prevents 
the device from operating if the cook 
has forgotten to add liquid to the pan. 


what's going on in the home 


BY LOIS COOK 


The Presurmat is now being distributed 
in limited quantity and retails around 
forty dollars. 





Presurmat, a new type pressure pan 


Product Briefs— 


@ May Queen is the name given to the 
first new flatware pattern Holmes & 
Edwards has introduced since 1949. De- 
signed to blend successfully with either 
traditional or modern settings, the pat- 
tern has a delicate scrollwork design 
edging a third of the way down the 
handle. The design is carried around 
to the back of the handle and is re- 
peated at the base of the concave panel 
which runs the entire length of the 
handle. 

@ Pro-Check-Tor will give protection 
against tampering of personal checks. 
This small gadget perforates and ap- 
plies red ink in each perforation by 
simply rolling it over the portion of 
the check to be protected. It retails 
for $3.95 and ink refills are 50 cents. 
Rene-Craft Products, Wilmette, Illinois, 
is the manufacturer. 

@ A clear lucite Flouring Pin, that 
lightly flours the pastry board as well 
as rolls the pastry, is being introduced 
by Kitchen Plastics, of Beverly Hills, 
California. Flour is placed in the clear 
plastic roller and by pulling one handle 
partially out the sifting flange is re- 
leased for shaking the flour. When roll- 
ing, the sifting flange should be pushed 
in. 

@ The Westinghouse Electric Corpora: 
tion was awarded the Merit Award by 
the American Society of Industrial En- 
gineers for leadership in research, en- 
gineering design and manufacture in 
the home laundry equipment field. 
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dairy products 
(Continued from page 276) 


is a concentrated milk food. 

C. Protein—Milk is an important source 
of high quality protein. 

D. Vitamins—Milk contains significant 
amounts of riboflavin, a water solu- 
ble vitamin. Vitamin A is present 
in the cream and, therefore, in 
milk products which include the fat 
of the milk. Evaporated and fresh 
milk are sometimes enriched with 
vitamin D. 

E. Minerals—Milk is the single im- 
portant source of calcium. It is prac- 
tically impossible to have an op- 
timum amount in the diet without 
using milk or milk products. Milk 
is also a good source of phosphorus 
and, while it is not so rich in iron, 
the small amounts of this mineral 
are well utilized. 


IV. BUYING 

A. Milk—The kind and amount of milk 
purchased will depend on how much 
money is available and the transpor- 
tation and storage facilities. Some- 
times the homemaker may wish to 
buy fresh fluid milk for drinking and 
use evaporated milk or dry milk for 
cooking. Where there is no refrig- 


eration and trips to the grocery are’ 


infrequent, canned or dry milk may 
be in constant use. Sweetened con- 
densed milk can be bought for cof- 
fee and for special cooking purposes. 
Pasteurized milk is safe, while milk 
which is sold in bulk and is not pas- 
teurized may not be so. Milk can 
be pasteurized at home by heating 
in a double boiler to 160° F., hold- 
ing at that point for 15 seconds and 
cooling rapidly. Milk from the 
grocery is often less expensive than 
delivered milk. Some prefer to buy 
it in bottles; others like fiberboard 
containers. 

B. Choice of cheeses will depend on the 
family taste and the use to which 
the cheese is to be put. For exam- 
ple, American cheese may be pre- 
ferred for sandwiches. The home- 
maker may want an easy-melting 
processed cheese for cooking. A 
cheese like Roquefort may be bought 
to use in salad dressings and one 
like Liederkrantz for a dessert of 
crackers and cheese. Most cheeses 
come either packaged or in bulk. 

C. Ice cream can be made at home, 
using either regular recipes or a mix. 
It can be purchased either in pack- 
ages or in bulk. Equipment, ex- 
pense, time available and personal 
preference will determine whether 
ice cream is bought or homemade. 


V. STORAGE 
A. Milk and cream should be kept in 
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the refrigerator. They should be 
covered, since both pick up flavors 
from other food. Milk from differ- 
ent bottles should not be mixed and 
unused liquid should not be poured 
back into the original container if 
there is other milk left in it. This 
will cause either milk or cream to 
sour faster. If either does sour, it 
can be used in cooking. Non-fat 
dry, evaporated or condensed milk 
can be kept in the cupboard until 
opened or reconstituted. Then they 
must be treated like fresh milk. 

B. Cheese should be carefully wrapped 
to prevent drying out, then stored 
in the refrigerator. Slow ripening 
cheeses can be kept at room tem- 
perature until ripe enough to suit 
the purchaser’s taste, then refrig- 
erated to prevent further develop- 
ment of flavor. 

C. Ice cream can be stored for some 
time in the ice cube compartments 
of some refrigerators, but for only 
a short period in others. The con- 
sumer should investigate the limi- 
tations of her refrigerator. 


VI. PREPARATION 


A. Low temperatures are important for 
cooking all milk products. Dishes 
such as cocoa develop scum if over- 
heated, while cheese dishes may have 
stringy, tough masses of cheese run- 
ning through them. Milk also 
scorches easily. Use of a double 
boiler prevents this. Acid may 
cause milk to curdle, as it some- 
times does in cream of tomato soup. 

B. Cream can be whipped most easily 
when cold. If whipped too long, 
it will form butter. Evaporated milk 
and dry skim milk can also be 
whipped. 

C. Milk is an important cooking in- 
gredient. It is used in soups, sauces, 
puddings, cakes, beverages and 
frozen desserts. Cheese is an in- 
gredient in many dishes, souffles and 
Welsh rarebits, for example. Dry 
milk powder can be used to enrich 
many foods. Evaporated milk is an- 
other concentrated source of milk nu- 
trients when used undiluted. Sweet- 
ened condensed milk is used in 
special recipes for desserts, candies 
and frostings. 


VII. SERVICE 

Milk is most often served as a bev- 
erage. A limited study made in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis as part of the 
USDA’s 1948 survey of food habits of 
city families showed that three-fourths 
of the fluid milk was used in this way. 
Fourteen per cent of the milk in this 
limited survey was served on cereals. 

Ways of serving cheese include sand- 
wiches, with crackers as a dessert or a 
between meal snack and with pie. 


news notes 
(Continued from page 258) 


kansas. Dates: July 30-August 17. De- 
tails can be obtained from Lippert S. 
Ellis, Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas. 

Regional Negro school: Prairie View 
A & M College, Prairie View, Texas. 
Dates: June 4-22. Write to G. G. Gib- 
son, Director of Extension, A & M 
College, College Station, Texas. 


Simmons Summer Session 


Teachers and other home economists 
who plan to study for their masters 
degrees during the summer will be 
interested in a five-year program of- 
fered by Simmons College, Boston. ‘The 
plan calls for 38 hours of work, which 
must be completed within eight years. 
One summer session can be spent at a 
school of education approved by the 
director. For more information, write 
the Director, School of Home Econom- 
ics, Simmons College, The Fenway, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


Courses in New Hampshire 


Special courses for home economics 
teachers will be taught at the University 
of New Hampshire during the July 
2 to August 10 Summer Session. The 
new courses are designed to show how 
to teach elementary and advanced cloth- 
ing construction and tailoring, textiles, 
and home and family life. Teachers 
will be Professor Helen F. McLaughlin, 
chairman of the New Hampshire home 
economics department, and Mabel A. 
Turner, head of the home economics 
department at Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts. 





defeating the MOTH 


(Continued from page 270) 


draperies, upholstery, blankets and knit- 
ting yarns. Together with wool shrink- 
age treatments, they mean easier care 
and additional years of service from 
your precious woolens. 


proper care is important 


As with any other merchandise, proper 
care prolongs the life of these finishes. 
Wools should always be thoroughly 
cleaned before storing. Cleanliness and 
plenty of sunlight are effective weapons 
against the moth. 

Proper laundering is very important. 
Wools should be washed at mild tem- 
peratures with mild soap or detergent. 
High temperatures and highly alkaline 
materials reduce the efficacy of these 


finishes. 





A new edition of Special Finishes is available 
from the Consumer Service Division, United States 
Testing Company, 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
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manners count 
(Continued from page 264) 


Nancy: Do gentlemen always shake 
hands when they are introduced? 
Miss Ann: I believe they do, Nancy. 
Ladies rarely do so with the gentle- 
men who are introduced to them, but 
they usually shake hands with other 
ladies if they are standing near to- 

gether. 

SaLLy: Miss Ann, the other night, my 
cousin, who is visiting us, took me to 
the show. He walked in front of me 
down the aisle, but he stepped to one 
side and let me pass in front of him 
and be seated first. Should he have 
walked in front of me? 

Miss ANN: It depends upon where the 
usher is. If the tickets are given to 
the usher at the head of the aisle, 
the girl follows the usher, but if the 
usher is not at the head of the aisle, 
the man walks ahead until the tickets 
are given to the usher. Then he lets 
the girl precede him the rest of the 
way. 

SALLY: This was a movie and the usher 
did not take the tickets. 

Miss ANN: The same rule applies, Sally, 
as far as going down the aisle. 

Trp: Miss Ann, I’m glad to know that. 
In fact, I’ve learned a lot this after- 
noon. 

Miss ANN: While we are on the subject 
of shows, what’s the criticism that you 
overheard at the concert the other 
evening, Nancy? 

Nancy: There was a group, evidently a 
theater party, which talked and gig- 
gled and twisted and turned and an- 
noyed everyone. Finally, an usher 
came and warned them to keep quiet 
or they would have to leave. 

Miss Ann: It is very rude to talk at any 
show and unforgivable at a musical. 
Parents should instruct their children 
how to behave and then see that their 
instructions are followed. 

MARGARET: We were discussing the be- 
havior of our school at the neighbor- 
hood movie in class the other day. 
The teacher was surprised to learn 
that the best behaved ones at home 
and in school were the worst behaved 
at the show. When questioned about 
it, one of the girls said, “I know 
how to behave, but when I get to 
the show something seems to happen 
to me.” 

Girts: Laugh. 

Trp: You know, Miss Ann, last week 
end, my family entertained a soldier. 
He made a hit with my mom and my 
sister. They said he was so polite. 
He did too much jumping up and 
down to suit me. I couldn’t figure 
it out at all. 

Miss ANN: Well, Ted, a gentleman al- 
ways rises when a lady comes into a 
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room or when she leaves the room. 

RutH: Miss Ann, should a boy carry a 
girl’s books for her? 

Miss ANN: Ruth, I don’t think boys like 
to carry anything. The boy, to be 
polite, will carry a girl's books, but 
he doesn’t really want to. He will 
like you better if you carry your own 
packages. 

Ten: Is it correct to take hold of a girl’s 
arm when you are walking along the 
street with her? 

Miss ANN: Not unless she is an invalid 
or very old. Girls are very inde- 
pendent. 

Girts: Laugh. . 

Marcaret: I can never talk to anyone 
I don’t know very well. I can’t think 
of anything to say. 

EMOGENE: Margaret, I don’t believe you 
ever have any trouble talking. 

Marcaret: But I truly do, Emogene. 

Miss ANN: Of course, one can’t do all 
the talking 8r all the listening either. 
Ideal conversation should be a fifty- 
fifty matter. Among my acquaintances, 
there is only one person who is bril- 
liant enough to do all the talking 
and whose talk is a delight. 

Nancy: My fault is that I talk too 
easily and so I talk too much. At 
least, my family says that I do. 

Trp: Miss Ann, aren’t there any guide 
posts for a good conversationalist? 

Miss ANN: Nearly all the mistakes are 
caused by not thinking. Number one 
rule is to stop and think. Talk about 
things that you think would be agree- 
able to your listener. Another rule 
is, do not pretend to know more than 
you do. 

Trp: Thank you, Miss Ann. We have 
a neighbor who never pauses. I 
guess she is afraid she couldn’t get 
started again. 

Miss Ann: Yes, Ted, that’s another 
thing to remember. Conversation is 
not a race. A pause now and then 
adds to its enjoyment. 

Rut: I know one thing I do that is 
very bad. 

‘Tep: What’s that, Ruth? 

Rutu: I neglect to write my thank-you 
notes. 

Nancy: I do, too, Ruth. 
ways has to remind me. 

Miss Ann: At the beginning of our con- 
versation, Nancy mentioned how rude 
some girls were to her mother when 
they came to her house. It is a very 
fine art to be a model guest and I’m 
sure no girl wishes to be rude. A 
young girl or boy always greets the 
older people in the room. And if 
they have not been introduced, the 
hostess must see that they are. What 
are you writing down, Margaret? 

MarcaretT: My rule for good manners. 

Tep: What is it, Margaret? Read it to 
us. 

MARGARET: Never do anything that is 


Mother al- 


unpleasant to others at home or in 
public. 

Trp: That’s good. Includes everything, 
doesn’t it, Miss Ann? 

Miss ANN: Yes. The hundreds of other 
rules just explain or enlarge upon 


that first rule. We didn’t always 
have that rule. 

Marcaret: Tell us about it, Miss Ann. 

Tep: Please do, Miss Ann. 

Miss ANN: In prehistoric times, every- 
one ate his food alone and watchful 
in some corner, hoping he would not 
be seen by some stronger and hungrier 
fellow. When eating together became 
common, table manners made their 
appearance. The lift of the hat when 
meeting an acquaintance is an out- 
growth of the old rule that friendly 
knights, when meeting each other, 
should raise the visors of their helmets 
for recognition. 

Rutu: I read this story the other day. 
It shows how fighting and manners 
can go hand in hand. A group of 
soldiers were receiving their rations. 
Some grabbed and ate them hurriedly. 
A half dozen others received their 
food, improvised a kind of table on 
the flat top of a rock, sat down, ate 
their food and carried on a lively con- 
versation. They said, “We are fight- 
ing to preserve civilization, aren’t we? 
We should eat in a civilized way.” 

MarGARET: What does the word “eti- 
quette” mean? 

Trp: Let me answer that, Miss Ann. 

Miss ANN: All right, Ted. 

Tep: A long time ago a French king 
had a Scotch gardener. He was a very 
good gardener and kept the lawns 
around the palace very beautiful. He 
planted some new grass one year. The 
people of the court were very careless 
about walking on it. Finally, the 
gardener went to the king about the 
matter. The king had Etiquettes 
written and posted around the lawn. 
He issued an edict commanding every- 
one to obey them. ‘Thus, the word 
etiquette has become a code of usages 
in polite society. 

Girts: Bravo! 

Tep: I wouldn’t have known about it 
if we hadn’t had it in our French les- 
son. 

Miss ANN: Thank you, Ted. Your story 
was most interesting. 

Teo: And, thank you, Miss Ann and 
girls, for a most interesting afternoon. 
I wish more boys could have been 
here. Good-bye. Be seeing you. 

Girts: Good-bye, now. 

(Theme music) 

This is the last of a series of radio 
scripts prepared for junior high school 
pupils by Miss Barton. Subjects pre- 
viously covered have been table setting 
(in February), good grooming (in April) 
and home safety (in May). 
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families can take it! 
(Continued from page 263) 


goals has to be postponed. But always they remain clear 
ahead to live and to grow toward. Always family 
ideals are lived by and held to tenaciously. 

Perhaps the greatest single element in family security 
in a troubled world is the ability of the family to keep 
its channels of communication open. Without the con- 
stant sharing of family experiences, without talking 
over personal fears, without discussing hopes and de- 
sires and what is going on in the outside-the-family 
world, no real unity is likely to exist within the family. 

Love never grows and develops unless it is expressed. 
Working together as a team cannot be achieved unless 
each member of the team is in easy and constant com- 
munication with other team members. Families can- 
not retain and hold the course to their goals and ideals 
without knowing, each one, what these goals and ideals 
are. 

Individual privileges and responsibilities cannot be 
protected within the family group unless there is group 
consensus which comes from talking over and talking 
out. Never has there been a time where constant shar- 
ing is more important between family members than 
in times of emergency and crisis. Communication may 
be by spoken words or by written words in letters. 
Communication may also be by touch and tone, by ges- 
ture, bodily posture and facial expression employed in 
family interrelationships. 


Aids to Family Strength 

To say family strength comes from within is true. 
But to say the family who has these strengths needs no 
help from without is equally untrue. Families do not 
and cannot live alone. Communities of families offer 
each to the other encouragement to build these inner 
strengths. Community services offer the necessary lift 
across difficulties which might otherwise lead to family 
disaster. 

Families of all kinds have troubles and are troubled 
in troubled times. Professional workers in the family 
field must and do lend a helping hand with services to 
families to meet their needs, with new knowledge for 
their use, with reassurance and encouragement to family 
members. ; 

Family needs which homemaking teachers, home 
demonstration agents, home counselors, social workers 
in the family and children’s field, visiting teachers and 
school counselors may assist in meeting are many and 
varied in these mobilization days. 

Child care programs in communities where many 
mothers are employed will have to be reactivated or 
expanded. This is the job of those trained in child 
development and nursery education. Nor can these 
programs be allowed to become physical care programs. 
Young children who cannot have home education must 
have educational opportunities nursery schools afford. 

Inflation has put a terrific stretch on the family 
budget. Homemakers need help in budgeting, in in- 
creasing the buying power of the family dollar, in sav- 
ing in cost of family food without sacrifice of family 
health, in making clothes and making them last, in re- 
pair and care of household equipment, in every area 
of homemaking where money counts. 
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Time of homemakers and family members is of 
essence in these days as well. Planning for efficient 
use of time takes knowledge and skill which homemak- 
ing teachers and home demonstration agents have 
to give. 

Home nursing for care of the family sick and for 
use in community disaster demands training from those 
who have the skill and know how to teach. 

Youth in their early teens have to feel a working 
part of the national effort or they become lost in that 
effort. Future Homemakers of America and the 4-H 
Clubs, through their trained leaders, point up oppor- 
tunities for service at home and in the community 
and offer counsel when personal problems of youth 
seem overwhelming. 

The need to talk out family problems with someone 
outside the family is as real as the need to talk them 
over in the family. Counselors in family and children’s 
service agencies are an important part of the mobiliza- 
tion picture. Mental hygiene clinics will be used to 
capacity. Marriage and family counselors will have 
much to do. Pastoral counselors need to be added to 
as many church staffs as possible. Group teaching in 
mental health and family living is indicated for ex- 
pansion. 

Boys and girls in high school must be offered oppor- 
tunity to study home and family living together in 
order that they may understand the significance of the 
family in which they live, and the one which they 
will create. 

Counselors and visiting teachers in the public schools 
discover problems of children and youth. By close co- 
operation with homemaking teachers and home coun- 
selors for adults, assistance can be offered families in 
seeing and meeting the needs of these children and 
youth. 

These are only a few of the major services families 
need today and will need in the hazy and uncertain 
tomorrow. Regardless of family types or status, place 
of residence or organization, these are common ele- 
ments in a situation which is a part of living of all 
families. 

Families who have the strengths of team work, of 
affection, of common purposes and ideals, of adjusta- 
bility in roles, of easy and free communication, will 
come through this strenuous and confusing period in 
history as families have throughout the ages. Services 
in the family field will bolster their strengths and sup- 
plement their needs. 

Other families have lessons to learn for inner security 
and solidarity if they are not to be disrupted by prob- 
lems from the outside world. Services from workers 
in the family field—the home economists, the home 
counselors, the family case workers, the visiting 
teachers, the mental hygienists—will be necessary to 
build these securities and bolster the family’s solidarity. 

Families ‘‘can take it,’ but all families must have 
“mobilized” for their use all that educators and coun- 
selors in the field of home and family living can give. 

Major battles may have to be won on a far away 
front. But major victories must also be won as families 
live at home and contribute to that front. War will 
eventually end, but to no avail unless those things 
for which a nation fights survive in the daily living of 
men and women in their families. 
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The American Way of Designing 
By Gertrude Cain 
Fairchild Publications, N. Y. 
Price $4.50 Pp. 115 1950 


Written by a successful designer who 
also taught fashion designing at the 
Kansas City Art Institute, this book 
gives the aspiring designer a realistic 
view of what her chosen profession is 
like. It will help graduates of design- 
ing schools to avoid many of the be- 
ginners’ mistakes and pitfalls and will 
supplement training given in those 
schools. 

Each chapter is a guidepost which 
points the way to success, giving infor- 
mation on often neglected phases of 
designing, such as the market, the line, 
the factory, the designing room, the 
original model and the pattern. It is 
more than just a book on sewing, tex- 
tiles, pattern making, color, sketching 
and historic fashion. 

—Reviewed by Dorotny S. Day 


Farmers Market Cook Book 
By Neill and Fred Beck 
Henry Holt and Co., New York 
Price $2.95 Pp. 246 1951 


There is, it seems, a farmers market 
in southern California which calls _it- 
self “the most unique in the world.” 
This cookbook, based on recipes col- 
lected in and around the Farmers Mar- 
ket restaurants and shops, is also 
unique (or almost unique) because it 
is a very funny book. In addition to 
the unusual recipes, the authors have 
prepared breezy sketches of the Farmers 
Market merchants who, collectively and 
individually, constitute a weighty argu- 
ment in favor of the market’s claim to 
uniqueness. 

The authors’ sense of humor oc- 
casionally intrudes upon the recipes, 
which might be a little confusing to a 
literal minded cook. A _ long section 
called “Naturalized Cookery” gives di- 
rections for making various dishes 
which Americans of foreign origin have 
introduced into this country. 

The authors are husband and wife. 
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REVIEW 


(She’s Neill.) Mr. Beck is a free lance 
writer, while Mrs. Beck writes a daily 
report on the Farmers Market for a 
Los Angeles newspaper. _ Illustra- 
tions are by Ernest Maxwell. —P. A. 


Essentials of Nutrition 
By Henry C. Sherman and 
Caroline Sherman Lanford 
Macmillan and Company, New York 
Price $4.25. Pp. 451 1951 Rev. 


In its main outlines, the third edi- 
tion of this authoritative college text 
is about the same as previous editions. 
However, it has been carefully revised 
chapter by chapter, to clarify meanings 
and bring the information up-to-date. 
Among the new research which has been 
incorporated into the book are late 
findings on caloric values of foods, the 
quantitative requirements of amino 
acids and the values of newly discov- 
ered vitamins in the maintenance of 
the health of the blood. Those who 
have been using previous editions of 
the Sherman and Lanford text will be 
especially interested in the latest re- 
vision. 


Sanitary Food Handling 
By Bernard E. Silver 
N. Y. State Education Dept. 
Delmar Publishers, Albany 
Price $2.65 Pp. 198 1950 


This manual, written by Bernard E. 
Silver, chairman of the related science 
department, Food Trades Vocational 


High School, New York City, is an 
excellent reference for any person 
teaching or operating any phase of 
quantity food production. This book 
is primarily designed “for teaching food 
sanitation to those engaged in the 
handling, preparation and serving of 
foods in restaurants, hotels and soda 
fountains.” 

The units cover such subjects as: 1. 
effects of bacteria upon foods; 2. 
diseases which may be transmitted 
through foods; 3. food poisoning caused 
by toxins and foreign chemicals; 4. 
protection of foods from spoilage; 5. 
effects of rodents upon contamination 
and destruction of bulk and packaged 
foods; 6. infestation by insects; 7. 
washing, storage and handling of food 
handling equipment; 8. effects of san- 
itary plumbing. 

Objectives are clearly stated at the 
beginning of each unit. Illustrations 
are very good. The bibliography of 
films, books and pamphlets should be 
particularly valuable. Procedures for 
student experiences are outlined. At 
the conclusion of each unit an assign- 
ment section presents questions for 
testing and review. 

There is a wealth of material in this 
book and it fills a definite need for 
practical, authoritative information pre- 
sented in easy-to-read everyday language. 

—Reviewed by Marion L. CRONAN 


Quantity Recipes 

for Quality Foods 
By E. Evelyn Smith 
Burgess Pub. Co., Minneapolis 
Price $2.25 File Cards 1950 


New recipe cards make a worthwhile 
addition to any quantity food establish- 
ment, especially the school lunchroom, 
small restaurant or hospital. This series 
of 4 by 6 inch cards is indexed by type 
of food and packaged in an expandable 
cardboard file. Basic recipes for 50 
and 100 portions are given and direc- 
tions for use of quantity cookery equip- 
ment are included. The author feels 
that “these directions should prevent 
the common errors in quantity cookery.” 

If you are constantly looking for new 
quantity recipe material, you will want 
to add this file to your collection. 

—Reviewed by Marion L. CRoNAN 


No July and August Issues 


Make sure you receive your copy of the September issue of 


Practical Home Economics 


which includes the large coupon section 


of free or inexpensive teaching materials. 


If your subscription expires with June, send your renewal 


promptly so you will not miss this special issue. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Teaching 
Aids 





PRACTICAL 
LIMERICKS 


There was a young teacher called Sandy, 
Who at clipping coupons was handy. 
She built up a file 
Which caused her to smile 
And her pupils to say, “She’s a dandy! 


"99 


This is the enviable story 

Of a happy young teacher named Dorie 
Sending coupons in June 
She was ready quite soon 

For September classes—no worry! 


There was a smart teacher named Ann Carr. 
For coupons and bonds she did hanker. 
Our coupons were free, 
But now she'll agree 
They brought her the wealth of a banker. 


NOTE: Sandy, Dorie and Ann all sent 
their coupons to: 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


More on the following page —» 
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ADVANCE PATTERN COMPANY 

Practical teaching aids designed to make your job simpler. A group of 814” 

x 11” LESSON SHEETS for students’ notebooks and ADVANCE DEMON- 

STRATION PATTERNS that answer figure type problems and show the 

difference between Girls, Teen-age, Junior Miss and Miss. Each set includes 

eight master tissues together with complete instructions for classroom use. 
Please send me the following ADVANCE PATTERN EDUCATIONAL 

MATERIAL: 

1. (J Copies of 814” x 11” Lesson sheets. 

2. (] Copies of Demonstration Patterns. 


PEE SoA aac terra ee ere trees eee ee obs UNO vot ctabess deem 
aE ae iS ED vcn'v occ 5 See College ......+ 
yo MME one pane arene meas Fee ratio Cenc IE Pe rie 
REM iins.. sates ee abe nesses eer SUES 6 cixscncees 
No. of H. E. Students Taught PE ele Gilt’... BOS... « GREP nce 


This offer good only in the United States. 
45 June 51 PHE 


IMPORTANT COFFEE FACTS 


You’ll find Canco’s colorful, illustrated booklet, Coffee Facts For Home Economists, is 
a real gold mine of information about America’s favorite beverage. It includes a fasci- 
nating history of coffee, an account of the proving and roasting processes, tips on how 
to make fine coffee, and a special section of delicious recipes using coffee for flavoring. 
Send for copies of this booklet for your class today. 
American Can Company 
Home Economics Section Dept. PH-6 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 

Please send me, free of charge, for class distribution, the number of booklets 
indicated: 


Coffee Facts for Home Economists, QUANTITY:.......... 


PMS Vic eae we ease sae ol aes Mee a tiace Cae wane aula 


Consumer Education Department 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 








FREE! Catalog of 
Johnson’s Wax Teaching Aids 


Of special interest to your graduating home economists. This catalog lists 
all free products available for testing and demonstrating, plus teaching 
aids and student circulars. 


Please send me ..... copies Johnson’s Wax Catalog of Teaching Aids, 
for my graduating seniors. 


For your 
June Graduates | 








RMS GRR or s:n Factiae cine’ ala Ort l witli d el aaret aa cca teal 
SERGI Ge A PUIRIATAMNMON cs 5: 65:15: is's. 0:6! Salt MA Seen ere es aera eae 


Po ee AR Pera Pee ree ery rev casuuee 


6 June 51 PHE 


FOR EASIER, FASTER, MORE BEAUTIFUL SEWING! 


Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corporation 
Department 718, 164 West 25 Street 
New York 1, New York 


Please send me ...... copies of your free illustrated booklet explaining 
how the Necchi Sewing Machine does so many sewing operations without 
attachments. 


( ) Send me the name of my nearest Necchi Sewing Circle. 


43 June 51 PHE 











ATTENTION: TEACHERS! 


Be SURE your name and address is on our 1951-52 
MAILING LIST! 

So YOU will receive our NEW catalogue for 1951-52 

YOU WILL FIND— 


New Illustrative Material to make teaching easy: 


A NEW “House Decoration Kit” with a HOUSE, 
and FURNISHINGS. 


A NEW “Textile Exhibit’ analyzing materials, 

A NEW “Layette for Baby” and The Baby, 

A NEW “Art Folio” of 100 famous paintings, 

A NEW “Banquet and Tea” decorations with patterns, 
A NEW “List of Plays” for Home Economics use, 

A NEW “List of Fashion Shows” for open house, 

A NEW “Miniature Pattern Set’ for each pupil, 

A NEW “Sewing Kit” for clothing classes, 

A NEW “Laboratory Apron’’, and old favorites 


WHERE WILL YOU BE IN LATE 
AUGUST OR EARLY SEPTEMBER? 


Send your name and address to us NOW and you will 
receive our NEW CATALOGUE at that time. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
404-408 Woodland Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 














-- 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
OFFERS TEACHING KIT 


A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANANA (Cj 
BOOK with all recipe illustrations in four ¢q 
A new educational BANANA WALL CHART, 
in full color. Both are in the NEW TEA 
ING KIT, free to all Home Economics te, 
United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River, } 
York 6, N. Y. 





RUMRN Poe Gti ras Siharae'a 9 Sines Position. ...., ' 
C0 TORR Sr eae ES Oe SAT Ory 
PARES hone tre sc helewclaciGrainuie ce saan 
ROM: isang Sears heist else weed 


State .iui, 
21 June 517% 


Practical Home Economics—468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N, Y 


I want to subscribe to Practical Home Economics () for 1 year at $1 
CO for 2 years at $3.00. Also, please send (1 a. History of Home Econom 
$1.00. 1 b. Creative Careers in Home Economics, 40c. 1 c. Historic Costs 
Chart, 50c. 1) d. Period Furniture Chart, 50c. ( e. Food Selection ( 
for Vegetables and Fruits, 15c. 1 f. Binder for Practical Home Econom 
$2.50 each. Cash enclosed $.......... 














Meet 
Practical’s 
“Cover Girls” 








Each of these covers represents a career in Home Economics. Each 
photo shows a 
breadth and variety of her work. These covers can be a valuable 
supplement to “Creative Careers In Home Economics”. If you are 
interested in reproductions for Fall class work, write at once and 
full information about Practical’s “Illustrated Portfolio of Careers” 
will be sent to you when ready. 





Home Economist on the job. They indicate the 
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River, } ru c Go FF oO RR AT € 6 MADE IN AMERICA 
— . . . . . is pleased to offer their beautifully 
=—_ colored educational unit “China Lore’ FREE to all ‘Teachers, 
iy Students, and Adult Groups. This unit covers many important 
subjects relating to chinaware in an interesting manner, such as: 
6,N.Y 
ar at $ China m the Making 
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—_ She Beauty of China 
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' 1 Ty pres of China Decoration 
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Hudent Quiz 





Use this coupon to order copies of “China Lore’ for everyone 


of your students, in order that they may have a copy of their own. 


A A: Se aN Meni en Meme em Seki ene meme ees em: QED Ses emia — 


HAVILAND & CO. 
Educational Department 
P.O. Box 314 
Glenbrook, Connecticut 


PIG SEP RERNL TG occ cvcvsaccdsscsececscsecvesneses copies of your educational unit “China Lore” for 


Number required 


ENCE Rs Rs eect eS A al hs IO a ote Lc cata ahs seated deni dod thasacuigdewassciveaedecs 


EE ee nee ae ee Ten ee ee aE eT 





distribution to my students and adult groups. | 


SEPTEMBER, 1951 












CHIQUITA BANANA SAyS : 


For a dish that looks good, tastes good, serve 


Banana Mixed Grill 











BANANA MIXED GRILL 


Peel bananas.Place on broiler rack, or into pan containing 
3 firm bananas* a rack, together with meat and tomato halves. Brush 
3 hamburger patties, ¥ inch thick bananas and tomato halves with butter or margarine 
and sprinkle lightly with salt. Broil about 3 inches 
from heat 5 to 6 minutes, or until bananas and meat 



















3 tomato halves 


Melted butter or margarine are browned. Turn bananas and meat only. Continue 
Salt broiling 5 to 6 minutes longer or until meat and 
Parsley tomatoes are browned and bananas are tender . . . easily 


pierced with a fork. Garnish hamburger patties and 
tomatoes with small sprigs of parsley. Three servings. 
Variations: In place of tomato, use canned peach sausages or frankfurters. Since frankfurters take 
halves, halves of canned pineapple slices or only 2 to 3 minutes to broil, place these on the 


oranges peeled and cut in slices about 42 inch rack when bananas are almost done. Turn as 
thick. In place of hamburger, use lamb chops, required. 


Home Economics Department 
*Use all-yellow or slightly green-tipped bananas UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6 





